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ON THE DISCOURAGEMENTS AND 
ENCOURAGEMENTS IN THE EX- 
ERCISE OF BENEVOLENCE. 


Yr was an exhortation of apostolic 
authority, “as we have opportu- 
nity, to do good unto all men,” 
and “ not to be weary in well- 
doing.” That eminently diligent 
servant of God to whose writings 
we are indebted for this salutary 
injunction, and “ who laboured more 
abundantly” than all his compan- 
ions, no doubt perceived that lassi- 
tude was apt at times to chill the 
warmest heart, and that the opera- 
tion of the most settled principle of 
benevolence might, upon occasion, 
be overborne by difficulties and 
disappcintment. The conductors of 
those charitable institutions which 
reflect so much honour upon this 
age and nation, probably reflecting 
upon the imperfect condition of 
human nature in its best estate, 
seem wisely to have estimated the 
utility of adding some stimulus 
to the habitual influence of right 
principle; and hence they have 
taken measures, by means of re- 
ports, and speeches, and periodical 
communications, and anniversary 
meetings, to aflord a degree of phi- 
lanthropic excitement, which does 
not always so vividly arise from 
mere reflective habits, or the solitary 
feelings of an insulated heart. They 
tell us the tale of woe in the simple 
accents in which it met their own 
ear: they shew us the widow and 
the orphan in the abject desertion 
in which they found them: we are 
admitted to the private confidence 
of the faithful missionary, and listen 
Cunist. Ossery. No. 260. 


to his hopes and fears, his ardours 
and his complainings, as they escape 
from him in his simple narrative or 
familiar letter : they do not disdain 
to relate to us the lispings of the 
village school, or the artless grati- 
tude of the untutored savage : the 
Negro is permitted to utter his 
affecting tale in his own imperfect 
words, and his Christianity finds a 
language common to all Christian 
hearts : the mariner tells us of his 
Bible as his polar star and compass, 
and of heaven as his wished-for port : 
not a quarter of the world but fur- 
nishes its contingent of intelligence, 
“to stir up the purest mind by way 
of remembrance ;” not a district of 
pain or sorrow, of vice or reforma- 
tion, but adds something interesting, 
something useful, to the varied pic- 
ture: we are encouraged by success; 
we are roused by difficulties ; we are 
taught patience by disappointments, 
and tenderness by the wants and 
woes which rise up in thick succes- 
sion before us. 

But neither human life nor Chris- 
tian benevolence is, or ought to be, 
all excitement. We lay down the 
register of mercy ; we return from 
the crowded meeting ; the voice of 
the persuasive speaker dies on our 
ear ; the tale of sorrow is forgotten ; 
the plaudits of throngs and the sym- 
pathies of brotherhood are over ; 
and we are again left to the ordi- 
nary operation of habitual principle, 
and the promptings of our own 
bosoms, to pursue the path of dis- 
interested charity. And then, how 
many obstacles begin to intervene 
to check our progress ; and how 
difficult do we find it to persist, un- 
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“ works of faith and labours of love” 
and with that “ patience of hope” 
which appeared so easy, so delight- 
ful, in the moments of sanguine ex- 
citement ! “ Ye did run well,” said 
an Apostle, “ but what hath hinder- 
ed you?” “ Thou hast borne,” 
said a Greater than an apostle, 
* and hast had patience, and for my 
name’s sake hast laboured, and 
didst not faint 3” but now “ thou 
hast left thy first love : remember, 
therefore, from whence theu art 
fallen, and repent, and do thy first 
works.” 

There are, in every department 
of moral and religious duty, corres- 
ponding encouragements and dis- 
couragements. These, in the case 
of the Christian minister and the 
Christian missionary, have been well 
and eloquently descanted upon* ; 
but those more general discourage- 
ments and encouragements which 
relate to private individuals, in all 
the walks of benevolence, have not 
been so distinctly noticed as they 
deserve to be ; and it may not be 
unwelcome to the Christian reader 
to be presented with a succinct view 
of some of their more prominent 
features. It is proposed therefore, 
in the present paper, to specify a few 
of the discouragements which belong 
to every benevolent exertion ; re- 
serving for a second communication 
some of the countervailing encour- 
agements. In this brief enumeration 
reference will be made only tu en- 
couragements and discouragements 
of a general character, as respects all 
kinds of “ well-doing 3” avoiding 
those which are of a more specific 
kind, and occur only in some parti- 
cular department of benevolence. 
The missionary, the translator and 
disperser of the Scriptures, the advo- 
cate for education, the antagonist of 
the Slave trade and Slavery, the 
friend of the Jew or the Gentile, the 
benevolent explorer of cells and 
dungeons, the opposer of crimes and 


* See particularly the admirable Sermon 
of the Rev. R. Hall, on the former ; and the 
no less admirable Missionary Sermon of the 
Rey. J. W. Cunningham, on the Jatter. 


abuses fatal to the welfare of man- 
kind, have all to contend with diffi- 
culties modified by the peculiar char- 
acter of the contest in which they are 
engaged. But there are some clas- 
ses of disappointment which apply 
to every species of charity, and 
which all who desire to benefit 
the world must be prepared to 
encounter. 

And, in the first place, we are apt 
to be discouraged because the suc- 
cess of our benevolent labours is 
not immediate.—Impatience is so 
prevailing a distemper of the human 
mind, that probably few schemes 
of disinterested benevolence would 
be undertaken, if the projectors 
could foresee, from the commence- 
ment, all the difficulties and delays 
which may attend their progress. 
Those prompt charities are easy in 
which the benefit instantly and visi- 
bly follows the application of the 
remedy. Few persons would with- 
hold the dole of assistance from a 
sufiering stranger who must evi- 
dently expire if deprived of it; this 
is not in human nature, fallen and 
hardened as it is 3; but where the 
benefit is distant, elementary, pre- 
paratory, where months and years 
must elapse before the seed sown in 
sorrow shall bring forth its harvest 
of joy, there the heart is too apt to 
become chilled, and our wishes, out- 
running our expectations, refuse to 
expend themselves in a field so little 
likely to bend its stubborn soil to 
their breathless impatience. We 
too often begin to dig the foundation 
without reckoning the time and cost 
necessary to complete the super- 
structure, and we are discouraged 
because the edifice is not as speedily 
raised as projected. We calculate 
matters of charity like pecuniary 
reversions, and think the present 
worth of a great and certain, but dis- 
tant, good, as of but trifling value, 
and not deserving of any considera- 
ble immediate sacrifice for its attain- 
ment. But it is not the usual order 


of Divine Providence, that what 
is highly valuable and permanent 
should be of rapid growth. The 
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most solid and long-lived forest-trees 
are those which arrive at their ma- 
iurity by the slowest stages ; and 
in almost every moral scheme the 
result is of a similar kind. A short- 
sighted impatience has ever been 
one of the greatest impediments in 
the path of true charity ; particu- 
larly by its tendency to substitute 
the hasty palliation of a pressing 
evil, for the preventive measures 
necessary to cut off its future growth. 
We see this remarkably in our poor 
laws. Charity intended to spare 
herself the shock of witnessing suf- 
fering, and took the direct road of 
promptly relieving the sufferer, even 
at the risk of many collateral evils ; 
but how much wiser and more self- 
denying had been the charity of em- 
ploying the same pecuniary resour- 
ces for the prevention of that distress, 
which, when once excited, it requires 
only a natural instinct to relieve. 
The present age has been growing 
wiser in points of this kind; and 
this very circumstance makes it the 
more necessary to guard against the 
paralysing effects of impatience. 
The founder of an almonry for the 
supply of any bodily want is gratili- 
ed with the prompt exhibition of the 
cheering effects of his munificence 3; 
the naked are clothed, the hungry 
are fed, the houseless are sheltered ; 
and he does not perhaps calculate 
upon the inconveniences which may 
ultimately arise from the operation 
of his well-intended bounty. But 
the very reverse is the case in most 
schemes of moral and religious char- 
ity. The toil and expense are im- 
mediate ; the benefits are distant. 
The friend of education, and of Mis- 
sionary and Bible societies, must, 
usually, for many years “ walk by 
faith, and not by sight :” he is not 
looking for an ephemeral crop, and 
therefore he should not be impa- 
tient, though the soil should appear 
sterile, and the first process of 
vegetation feeble. Had one tenth 
part of the time and property been 
employed for the welfare of man- 
kind, patiently, and on a well-ma- 
tured plan, which has been expended 


upon palliatives and momentary 
expedients, the world must long 
since have assumed a very different 
aspect to that which it at present 
wears. And this, to every judicious 
philanthropist, is a cheering con- 
sideration, in reference to those now 
widely-extended plans of mercy 
which attack evil at its root. But 
such are not the plans to gratify a 
volatile impatience. 

Combined with the delay which 
often attends the success of charita- 
ble exertion, is the frequent inade- 
quacy of that success, when it ar- 
rives, to satisfy our sanguine expec- 
tations. We are apt, not only to 
miscalculate the time of harvest, but 
to exaggerate in our estimate of 
the expected quantity of the crop. 
The pride of operating on a large 
scale is soothing to the human mind. 
To be aconspicuous member of some 
mighty institution, the splendid suc- 
cesses of which are among the mem- 
orable events of the age, is often- 
times in itselfa powerful stimulus to 
our weakness or vanity. But to 
labour steadily in a private, con- 
tracted sphere ; to make a few ob- 
scure individuals, placed by Divine 
Providence within the immediate 
range of our influence, the objects of 
our solicitude: to toil in the humble 
details of unostentatious duty, doing 
a little good in a little way, though 
not perhaps without as much anxiety 
and exertion as are usually called 
forth by the most enlarged operations 
of public benevolence, present a trial 
of faith and patience, from which 
many an individual has shrunk who 
would perhaps have figured with 
great applause in a more bustling 
and stimulating scene. If a man 
would try his own spirit, let him 
engage actively in the unambitious 
details of some minute local charity, 
the success of which, when it most 
succeeds, is not on a scale sufficient 
to gratify personal vanity by calling 
forth the notice of the busy world ; 
and if he can endure the discourage- 
ments incident to such a sphere of 
benevolent operation, he may con- 
clude that he has in his heart that 
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true spring of charity which never 
faileth. And even with regard to 
the largest establishments of benevo- 
lence, the apparent good is often so 
inadequate to what a sanguine mind 
might have anticipated, that our 
perseverance in well-doing is never 
secure till we have learned to meas- 
ure our duty by a far higher stand- 
ard than that of an excited state of 
feeling. 

Another frequent, and often har- 
tTassing, discouragement in well-do- 
ing, is the indifference, perhaps the 
opposition, of those who ought to 
have smiled on and participated our 
labours.—We hear much of the 
rapid increase of benevolent insti- 
tutions: of the popularity which 
attends them, and the eagerness of 
the public to swell their catalogues 
of contributors and agents. But, 
while to a casual observer the tide 
seems thus powerfully to carry along 
the triumphant bark, those who 
launched it, and those who direct its 
course, could perhaps tell of many 
a discouragement, arising from the 
indolence, the selfishness, the indif- 
ference of those who should have 
been their friends and cvu-adjutors. 
When a charitable institution, espe- 
cially of a religious kind, is first 
commenced in any new vicinity, it 
is probable that a large part of the 
population know nothing of it; a 
larger part are indifferent to it: a 
few perhaps actively hate, oppose, 
and satirise it ; some approve, or 
profess to approve it, but are too 
busy, or too indolent, to assist its 
efforts ; while others will not risk 
the displeasure of its impugners. 
These discouragements are not slight 
at the commencement. But still 
more disheartening oftentimes are 
those which await its progress. Some, 
perhaps, bad been attracted by nov- 
elty, and soon forsake their post : 
others had a secondary object to 
serve, which being either frustrated 
or attained, they “ walk no more” 
with their temporary associates : 
and thus, after repeated siftings, while 
many continue ready to share the 
fame, the babour falls upon the select 


few who are content, through calms 
or storms, through honour or dishon- 
our, through evil report or good re- 
port, to persist, like their Divine 
Master, in benefiting the souls and 
bodies of their fellow-creatures. 
Party spirit, or the hope of gain; 
ostentation, or the love of popularity, 
may call forth many noisy sufirages 
toa new and imposing scheme ; but 
nothing but love to God, and to 
mankind for God’s sake, can keep 
the agent of benevolence diligently 
employed in his work where all 
such inferior motives are wanting. 
But the lukewarmness or opposi- 
tion of the world at large would be 
less discouraging, if the individuals 
intended to be benefited by these 
Christian exertions were fully alive 
to the object, and sensible of its 
value. But, unhappily, the true 
philanthropist must be prepared to 
encounter, not only the indifference 
or ridicule of one portion of society, 
but the ingratitude, the prejudices, 
and the suspicions of another. The 
very objects of his solicitude may 
too probably mistake his intentions, 
or be absurdly prepossessed against 
his plans. Instead of finding every 
heart open to receive his suggestions, 
he may have to encounter the pride 
of one, the preverseness of another, 
and the afflicting ignorance of almost 
all.. From commencing with warm 
hopes of the rapid popularity as well 
as the clear utility of his mission, 
he may speedily be brought down 
to that sober level on which he will 
think it no despicable progress if, 
after much disinterested exertion 
and perseverance, he can so far 
overcome prejudice as to gain for 
his plans a patient hearing and im- 
partial trial. This is remarkably 
the case with Christian missionaries 
in a heathen country ; and was still 
more eminently the experience of 
Him “who came to his own, and 
his own received him not.” And 
even in our own land, and in refer- 
ence to our most popular intitu- 
tions, the result is not wholly re- 
versed. The voluntary agent of 
public benefit has done compara 
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tively little when he has buckled on 
his own armour and enlisted com- 
panions in his toils: he has still to 
subdue a host of unsuspected op- 
panents, in the very scenes of his 
benevolent labours, and to employ 
many an explanation and entreaty 
to convince and conciliate “ those 
that oppose themselves ;” and unless 
he can patiently condescend to be 
thus put on the defensive, where he 
might have expected to have been 
hailed as a friend, he can never hope 
to effect much good in a world of 
ignorance andopposition. But, still, 
this want of concurrence in the par- 
ties to be benefited by his labours 
is often a severe discouragement ; 
for the natural and proper reward of 
benevolence is gratitude, and where 
this reward is delayed—for it is 
seldom wholly withheld, after time 
and experience have proved the just- 
ness of the claim—there requires a 
high degree of right principle and 
deeply-wrought affection to induce 
a cheerful perseverance in the work 
of mercy. 

In addition to all these discour- 
agements, the friend of his species, 
who views society on a large scale, 
is sometimes ready to despond on 
account of the overwhelming mag- 
nitude of the objects to be attained. 
The forces of Christian benevolence 
cannot find, in the citadel of vice 
and misery, one assailable point 


‘which being stormed the whole 


garrison must instantly yield. In- 
numerable are the sins, and innumer- 
able the afflictions, of our fallen 
world ; and so widely are they ex- 
tended, so strongly are they en- 
trenched, that at the first glance all 
counteracting efforts might seem 
wholly fruitless. ‘ Can these dry 
bones live ?”? was not a more natur- 
al, or apparently reasonable, ques- 
tion, in the prophetic valley of vision, 
than in the daily scene of human life. 
Let an individual select but one 
insulated and apparently attainable 
point—such, for instance, as the due 
observance of the Christian sabbath, 
not throughout the world, or through- 
out Christendom, or thoughout a 
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large metropolis, but a single se- 
questered village, with the full or- 
dinary average of probabilities on 
his side—and how many years must 
pass, how many plans be devised, 
and how much effort be expended, 
to achieve even one such partial 
object? Now if this humble modi- 
cum of benefit, confined to a few 
square roods of a professedly Chris- 
tian population, demand so much 
time and care; and the result, after 
all, is so doubtful or short-lived ; 
what inexhaustible energies of cha- 
rity must it not require to compass 
all that every true lover of God and 
man desires to see effected ; and this 
not in a single village, but through- 
out the world? Taking such a 
view of the subject, the heart must 
wholly sicken and despair, but for 
those powerful calls of duty and en- 
couragements to exertion which the 
Scriptures unfold, and which will be 
adverted to in a future part of these 
remarks, 

This survey of the appalling mag- 
nitude of the work, is rendered still 
more discouraging from the contrast 
which it forms to the paucity and 
apparent feebleness of the instru- 
ments for its accomplishment. We 
boast of the present being an age 
of benevolence ; we talk magnificent- 
ly of our tracts and Bibles, our 
schools and missionaries ; but, alas! 
“‘ what are these among so many 2” 
Compared with the wants of a sin- 
ful and perishing world, all the efforts 
of our best benevolence, are, at pre- 
sent, but as the impotence of an in- 
fant arm to clear and cultivate the 
million acres of an American forest. 
The agents and elements of seduc- 
tion, the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, are rife on 
every side ; but where are the ar- 
mies of Israel to oppose these re- 
doubted champions? Contrasted 
with the number of those who either 
corrupt mankind, or take no pains 
to reform them, how few are those 
who zealously devote themselves to 
devise and apply an antidote to the 
poison! Throughout the larger part 
ofthe world, the avowed enemy of 
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God and man reigns, “ as a strong 
man armed,” in undisturbed posses- 
sion; and even in the nominal terri- 
tories of Christianity, in our own 
most highly favoured land itself, how 
feeble are the aggressions made up- 
on his usurped dominions! And 
what renders the efforts of benevo- 
lent agency less efficacious than they 
otherwise would be, is, that human 
life is a scene of constant change 
and uncertainty. Before the full 
benefit of a plan of usefulness can be 
well felt, a generation is gone ; the 
agent of mercy and the object of 
his solicitude are no more; anda 
new race succeeds, to begin anew 
the successional experiment. Far, 
however, from these circumstances 
checking the ardour of benevolence, 
they should only add vigour to its 
efforts. The knowledge that “the 
night cometh, in which no man can 
work,” should make us labour more 
diligently during our short-lived day. 
And even the apparent feebleness of 
the instruments of benefit ought not 
to impede our exertions; especially 
when we consider, that oftentimes 
** God chooseth the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise ; 
and the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are migh- 
ty.” He, who by means of a few 
poor, despised fishermen, planted 
that faith which shall eventually 
triumph over opposition, can make 
the humblest efforts of his servants 
effectual for his glory and the ben- 
efit of mankind, far beyond their 
highest expectations, and long, per- 
haps, after they themselves have 
** ceased from their labours.” 

But, not to anticipate this corso- 
latory recollection, which will more 
properly be touched upon among the 
encouragements to perseverance, 
one additional discouragement must 
be noticed, springing, not like all 
the former, from extraneous circum- 
stances, but from the conscious im- 
perfection of the benevolent agent 
himself. It would be easy to bear 
up under opposition and ingratitude, 
and to counterpoise toil and dis- 
appointment with whose exalted 
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principles and motives which prompt 
to this and every other Christian 


obligation, if the individual himself 


who undertakes to benefit others were 
not subject to “manifold infirmities,” 


But too often, when the voice of 


duty speaks most loudly, other dis- 
cordant voices are heard to drown 
her suggestions. Indolence and the 
love of ease, selfishness, and the 
dread ofthe cross of Christ, over- 
power the monitions of conscience : 
the animal spirits are depressed, 
or the spiritual frame is languid, 
or faith weak, or love is cold; and 
scarcely can all the momentous 
scenes of the invisible world rouse 
the torpid mind to a sense of its 
incumbent duties. And _ here, in 
truth, after all, lies the chief cause oi 
weariness in well-doing ; for, oh ! ii 
we could live more as “ seeing things 
that are invisible” to mortal sense ; 
if we could at all times feel aright 
the value ofthe human soul, and the 
importance of eternity ; if we could 


always act as in the presence of 


God, and cherish an adequate sense 
of the love of our Redeemer ; how 
trifling would appear all discourage- 
ments, in comparison with the 
claims, the hopes, the motives, the 
very instincts, which prompt the 
Christian to benevolent exertion. 
MINIMUS. 
Risin 


FAMILY sERMoNS.—No. CLXXVI. 
1 Kings xiv. 12, 13.—The child shall 
die: and all lead shall mourn 
Sor him, and bury him ; for he 
only of Jeroboam shall come to 
the grave, because in him there is 
Sound some govd thing towards 
the Lord God of Israel in th: 
house of Jeroboam. 
Tue child, or young person, spoken 
of in the text, was Abijah, a son, 
and probably the eldest son of Je- 
roboam, the first king of Israel after 
the separation of the ten tribes from 
Judah and Benjamin. His father 
was a man of*notoriously irreligious 
principles, who is frequently men- 
tioned in Scripture as “ Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who did sin, and 
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made Israel to sin.” Very different 
was the character of his son, who 
seems to have been a child of great 
promise, beloved both of God and 
of man. But neither his tender age 
nor his endearing qualities, neither 
his exalted rank nor his opening 
piety and virtues could rescue the 
princely youth from the calamities 
entailed by sin upon our fallen hu- 
manity. ‘“ Abijah, the son of Jero- 
boam, fell sick,” and his sickness 
appeaed unto death. In this ex- 
tremity, the father overwhelmed 
doubtless with affliction at the suf- 
ferings and danger of his child, and 
dreading, perhaps, lest his fond pro- 
jects and ambitious hopes respecting 
the succession to his throne should 
be blasted by the death of this the 
heir to his newly attained honours, 
directed his wite, the mother of 
Abijah, to proceed in disguise to 
Shiloh, to inquire of the prophet of 
the Lord “ what should become of 
the child.” Fearful, alas! were the 
tidings that met the ear of the trem- 
bling mother, as her footstep sounded 
on the threshold of the prophet’s 
habitation. ‘The man of God could 
not behold her, “ for his eyes were 
set by reason of age ;”’ but there was 
One above, to whom all hearts are 
open, and who can penetrate the 
darkest disguise ; and, forewarned of 
her coming by his Divine inspiration, 
the prophet accosted her as the wife 
of Jeroboam, and poured forth into 
her ear the unerringly predicted doom 
that awaited her ungodly household. 
“ Come in, thou wite of Jeroboam ; 
why feignest thou thyself to be 
another ? for I am sent to thee with 
heavy tidings. Go, tell Jeroboam, 
Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
Forasmuch as I exalted thee from 
among the people, and made thee 
prince over my people Israel, and 
rent the kingdom away from the 
house of David, and gave it thee ; 
and yet thou hast not been as my 
servant David, who kept my com- 
mandments, and who followed me 
with all his heart, to do that only 
which was right in mine eyes ; but 
hast done evil above all that were 
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before thee: for thou hast gone and 
made thee other gods, and molten 
images, to provoke me to anger, 
and hast cast me behind thy back : 
therefore, behold, I will bring evil 
upon the house of Seroboam.” Truly, 
“it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God!” Every 
member of this idolatrous house, 
except Abijah, who alone seems to 
have escaped the evil contagion, was 
to be swept away by a violent end ; 
an event which took place within two 
years from the death of Jeroboam, 
when Baasha utterly exterminated 
the family. Abijah was rescued from 
the impending calamity, by an early 
and peacetul dismissal to that better 
world “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary are 
at rest.” The predictions in the 
text were fulfilled : the child died, 
and all Israel mourned for him and 
buried him ; and he only of Jero- 
boam came to the grave because in 
him there was found some good 
thing towards the Lord God of Is- 
rael in the house of Jeroboam. 

The short history of this young 
person, faithful only found among 
his unfaithful relatives, presents to 
us three points worthy of particular 
consideration : namely, 

First, The great religious disad- 
vantages under which he laboured : 

Secondly, The conscientiousness 
of principle with which he appears 
tohave borne up against them ; and, 

Thirdly, The favour which God 
was pleased to shew to his early 
piety. 

First. The first point which oc- 
curs, in perusing the narrative before 
us, is the serious disadvantages of a 
religious kind which this youthfu! 
prince seems to have encountered. 
How small, comparatively, is the 
number of those who, with every reli- 
gious privilege within their reach, are 
willing to forego their worldly plea- 
sures or interests for the sake of the 
“excellency of the “knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord!” In our 
own highly favoured age and coun- 
try the means of spiritual improve- 
ment are oper to all: the Bible is, 
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or may be, in every hand, and who- 
soever will may drink of the foun- 
tain of life ; and no bonds, no pains, 
no public disgrace or punishment, 
are attached to a profession of Chris- 
tianity: yet with all these advan- 
tages, how few are decided for God, 
how few care for their immortal in- 
terests, how few heed the salvation 
of their souls! In many instances 
the instructions and restraints of a 
Christian education, the prayers 
and entreaties of friends, the bean- 
ties and allurements of religion, the 
remonstrances of conscience, and 
the admonitions of God’s word, all 
combine in vain to soften the heart 
and induce the transgressor to take 
heed to his ways. But Abijah had 
few such advantages ; for, in the first 
place, 

He was the son of a proverbially 
wicked father. His education was 
in the mysteries of a blasphemous 
and senseless idolatry : the example 
of his parent, and all the surrounding 
circumstances of his childhood, were 
such as to favour the growth of every 
evil propensity, and to choke every 
opening virtue in the bud. We 
have no reason to suppose that bis 
mother,or any of his relations or 
connexions, exhibited a better pat- 
tern: we hear of no prayers poured 
forth for his spiritual welfare ; no 
early instructions to melt his infant 
heart. He stood single in a wicked 
family, and contrary to the whole 
course of education and example. 
To add to this, 

He was a prince. His tempta- 
tions were therefore great : he was 
exposed to the seductions of pomp 
and passion: there were many to 
caress him, many to flatter him, 
many to encourage him in every 

vil way ; but none, that we read of, 
to warn bine, to guide him, or to 
eppose his inclinations, however 
wayward. If he was vain, there 
was much to flatter his vanity ; if 
proud, his pride had ample scope 
for exercise ; if a lover of pleasure, 
there were all the allurements of a 
court to attract him. True religion 
alone was unpopular; the ways of 


God alone were unfashionable ; but 
in every other course, all that riches 
and power and public estimation 
could afford, was within his grasp. 
To complete his disadvantages, 

He was a child ; that is, a minor, 
or young person. His character 
could scarcely have been formed ; 
he had not grown inured to tempta- 
tion ; he was open to “ youthful lusts 
which war against the soul.” He 
might have urged the example and 
solicitations of his elders; he might 
have pleaded that God "could not 
require, from one so young, so great 
a sacrifice. There was time enough, 
he might have said, for him to think 
of religion ; but youth was the sea- 
son of careless mirth ; and why 
should he alone stand out against 
all that he saw his gay companions 
enjoying ? 

Such were his disadvantages. 

Secondly. We are now to consider 
that conscientiousness of principle 
with which he appears to have been 
enabled to bear up against these 
disadvantages. This is shortly but 
expressively intimated in the ex- 
pression, “In him there is found 
some good thing towards the Lord 
God of Israel.” The extent of his 
piety, or of his sacrifices for con- 
science sake, is not particularly 
mentioned ; and there might even 
be some considerable defects in his 
character : but, still, there was “ some 
good thing in him towards God.” 
His religious'principles, if not wholly 
matured, were yet ingenuous and 
hopeful: he had very probably 
shewn an early abhorrence of the 
idolatry into which his family and 
nation had fallen, and had deter- 
mined, if ever he came to the throne, 
to suppress it, and to restore the 
pure worship of the one true God. 
It was said of Jehoshaphat king ot 
Judah, as of the subject of this nar- 
rative, that “there were good things 
found in him;” and these good 
things, were that he had taken the 
groves of idolatry out of the land, 
and prepared his heart to seek God. 
And such, we may conclude, were 
the “good things” meditated and 
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begun to be put in practice by the 
young prince Abijah. Under the 
secret teaching. of the Holy Spirit 
amidst many difficulties and tempta- 
tions, he doubtless “ prepared his 
heart to seek God ;”’ he remembered 
his Creator in the days of his youth ; 
he mourned over the idolatry of his 
native land, and resolved to extir- 
pate it. He seems to have been 
one of those youthful servants of 
God, who, like John the Baptist, 
were sanctified from the birth; or, 
like Timothy, had from a_ child 
known and loved the Scriptures, 
which were able to-make him wise 
unto salvation, through faith that is 
in Christ Jesus. His religion was 
clearly a principle engrafted in his 
heart, “a good thing in him towards 
God ;” and springing from such a 


principle, it must have shewn itself 


in love to God’s commands and to 
his worship. Religious principle in 


the soul is the only solid basis of 


any thing truly good; and where 
it dwells, there of necessity also 
must dwell the exalted graces of a 
renewed and heavenly character. 
Can we, then, doubt that the effects 
of the religion of this young person 
were seen in his conduct, or that 
his faith was proved by his works ? 
The tender anxiety of his wicked 
father, and the deep lamentations 
and regrets of the people at his 
early death, serve strongly to prove 
that his life and disposition had been 
pious and just, dutiful and amiable ; 
and the statement, that there was 
some good thing in him towards the 


Lord God, points out the spring of 


that exemplary conduct which so 
justly gained him the respect and af- 
fections of the people. He seems, 
in short, to have been cireumstanced 
in a manner very similar to Moses 
in the court of Pharaoh, and to 
have acted on the same principle. 
Both Moses and Abijah might have 
enjoyed whatever the power and 
affluence of royalty could have af- 
forded ; and they had every natural 
inducement to do so; but by faith 
they beheld things invisible and 
eternal; and their belief in what 
‘Curist. Ossrery. No. 260. 


God had revealed, the implicit cre- 
dit they gave to the Divine promises 
and threatenings, had so powerful an 
influence in silencing the tempta- 
tions of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, that they both chose “ rather 
to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season, esteeming the” 
very “reproach of Christ” to be 
greater riches than the most splen- 
did treasures of an earthly court ; 
and this not without abundant rea- 
son, for they “ had respect to the 
recompence of the reward.” 
Thirdly. Having thus considered 
the great religious disadvantages 
under which Abijah laboured, and 
the conscientiousness of principle 
with which he appears to have 
borne up against — we are, 
thirdly, to remark the favour which 
God was pleased to shew to his 
early piety.—In our ignorance of 
the counsels of the Almighty, we 
might have hoped that this rising or- 
nament and glory of his nation 
would have been long spared, a 
blessing to himself and to the people 
committed to his charge. But 
God’s ways are not our ways, nei- 
ther are his thoughts our thoughts. 
He had a better portion in reserve 
for Abijah than to be an earthly 
prince or conqueror, and in mercy 
he rescued him from the perils of 
his exalted, but dangerous, station ; 
and, we cannot doubt, translated 
him to a brighter than any earthly 
crown,—to a crown of immortality 
in heaven. The threatenings of 
Jehovah concerning his family and 
nation could not be reversed; Israel] 
was to be smitten as a reed is shak- 
en in the water, and to be rooted up 
and scattered; and there was no 
repentance, no supplication, no 
turning to God, on the part of the 
offenders, to avert the approaching 
wrath: the happiest lot, therefore, 
for this tender plant, was to be shel- 
tered before the coming storm. Ad 
who can tell also, whether, as re- 
spected his own principles, there was 
not great mercy displayed in this 
7 early dismissal to a world of 
3 





eternal safety? For he was young, 
and exposed to powerful tempta- 
tions; and the “ good thing” which 
was in him might have melted away 
before the sunshine of prosperity, 
or been choaked by the cares of 
life and the allurements of pleasure 
and ambition. He was kept there- 
fore from the peril. His early vouth 


had been his appointed scene of 


trial ; he had been enabled to over- 
come, and to endure to the end ; and 
before he had advanced to manhood 
he was rescued from a world of 
change and temptation, and placed, 
as a pillar in thetemple of God, to 
go out no more for ever. Not, indeed 
that the power and grace of God 
are ever wanting upon earth to 
protect any of his servants, who 
feeling their own weakness, look 
up to Him for strength ; but, taking 
the declarations of Scripture and the 
experience of life as we find them, 
and observing how many spring up 
fairly for a time but in some season 
of temptation fall away, we have 
abundant reason to bless God for 
all who have departed this life in 
his “faith, fear, and love,” and have 
finally escaped those storms which 
have caused so many tomake ship- 
wreck of their faith. 

On earth, also, the memory of this 
young prince was to be blessed. 
He was to come to the grave in 
peace, and to be mourned over by 
a bereaved and affectionate people, 
many of whom probably had hoped, 
that,some years hence, he should 
be the happy instrument of restoring 
the pure worship of God. It is true 
that posthumous honours, paid to 
the frail remains of the body after 
the spirit has fled, are of little con- 
sequence in themselves, and of none 
to the breathless dust; but since 
God was pleased, under the Jewish 
economy, to make use of earthly as 
well as spiritual rewards and pun- 
ishments, he would not suffer even 
these lesser marks of respect and 
affection to be omitted. Abijah 


had honoured him, and he made the 
memory of Abijah to be honoured 
by man; whereas the bodies of his 
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idolatrous relatives were cast into 
the streets, so that, according to the 
prophecy, “him that died of Jero- 
boam inthe city, the dogs did eat ; 
and himthat died in the field the 
fowls of the air did eat ; for the Lord 
had spoken it.” 

The example of this young man 
speaks powerfully to two classes ot 
persons. 

And, first, it addresses those who 
are commencing or continuing a 
Christian course of life under dis- 
couraging circumstances. ‘Their 
disadvantages may be of various 
kinds—such as an evil education ; 
the absence of early habits of reli- 
gious observance ; strong passions : 
powerful temptations ; _irreligious 
connexions ; or peculiar difficulties 
in the way of procuring suitable 
spiritual instruction—but the exam- 
ple of Abijah proves that there can 
be no outward circumstances under 
which it is not possible for there to 
existin the heart “some good thing 
towards the Lord God.” We cannot, 
then, plead our disadvantages and 
temptations as an excuse for our 
wilful neglect of religion ; nor ought 
we to be discouraged in our Chris- 

tian course on accouut of them. 
Not unfrequently is it seen, that 
those who, like Abijah, have the 
fewest inducements of a worldly 
kind to assume a religious profes- 
sion; those whose opportunities of 
instruction are the most scanty, and 
whose difficulties are the most for- 
midable; acquire, in the end, the 
greatest consistency of character ; 
exhibit the humblest life; enjoy 
most of “the love of God shed 
abroad in their hearts ;” are least 
moved by temptations, least unset- 
tled about points of debate and idle 
speculation, least dependent upon 
themselves,and least shaken from 
their faith and adherence to their 
Saviour. While, therefore, those 
whose religious advantages are great 
have much to be thankful for, and 
much to answer for; those whose 
advantages are more scanty have 
nocause for despair. As is their 
trial, so shall be their strength for 
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he who wrought in the youthful 
Abijah some good thing towards 
his name, will never forsake any, 
however unfavourably — circum- 
stanced, who put their trust in him, 
and endeavour to walkin the ways 
of his commandments. 

But still more powerfully does the 


example of this youthful servant of 


God appeal to those who, with every 
Christian privilege profusely heap- 
ed upon them, are still careless and 
unrepentant. How much will those 
have to give an account for, who 
have enjoyed the advantage of reli- 
gious parents and instructors ; who 
have heard the Scriptures read and 
explained from their childhood ; who 
have attended the public worship of 
(iod ; whose understanding is well- 
informed respecting points of Chris- 
tian faith and duty ; and whose con- 
science bears a powerful witness con- 
cerning what is evil and what is good; 
but who, with so much that is good 
around them, shew nothing good 
within them,—no anxiety for the 
salvation of their souls, no love for 
God, no wish to kcep his com- 
mandments. How tormenting will 
be their remorse, when, at the last 
day, they behold the son of the 
wicked and idolatrous Jeroboam 
placed on the right hand of the 
throne of God, and themselves, not- 
withstanding their religious ancestry 
and Christian privileges, stationed 
on the left! How will the servants 
of God, in every former age, rise up 
in judgment against the present ge- 
neration ; for when were the means 
of religious instruction so abundant ? 
when was religious education so easy 
to be obtained ? when was the word 
of God so cheaply accessible ? when 
were the outward difficulties in the 
way of areligious course so few? 
We are eminently among those 
servants who know their Lord’s 
will, and who, if they neglect to 
do it, will be beaten with many 
stripes. We cannot plead ignorance ; 
we cannot plead want of invitation ; 
the voice of mercy sounds in our 
ears, “Turn ye, turn ye, why will 
ye die ;” the offer of pardon is free ; 


the way to the Father is open ; the 
blood of Clirist cleanseth from all 
sin; the Holy Spirit is promised to 
all that ask him. How, then, shall 
we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation ? 

ili 


For the Christian Observer. 
SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
MODERN TRAVELS, Xe. 

No. VI. 

Isaran xiii. 14. It shall be as the 
chased roe.—Uunting antelopes, oi 
roes, is afavourite Eastern diversion. 
The following isa particular and 
interesting account of the practice. 
* The day betore Colonel B. left us, 
we rode together to view a species 
of hunting, which was to us both 
novel and singular. It is the em- 
ploying the cheeta in the chase of 
the antelope. ‘There were three of 
these cheetas lying down, each in a 
country cart,called ahackery ; they 
were tied with a slip knot, and hood- 
winked. When es _— a hun- 
dred yards ofa herd of antelopes, 
which he approaches aa the great- 
est caution, the sheekaree, or hunts- 
man, takes the hood off from one 
cheeta,and occasionally from two : 
turns his head towards the game, 
and loosens the slip knot; the ani- 
mal instantly springs from the hake- 
ry,and makes toward the herd of 
antelopes, taking advantage of every 
bush between them which can for a 
moment conceal his approach, and 
invariably singling out the old buck 
as the object of his attack. If the 
cheeta can approach undiscovered, 
sufficiently near to spring on the 
prey, he strikes it down with the 
force and ferocity of the tiger; but 
if, as is generally the case, the ante- 
lope discovers him at a little dis- 
tance, he darts off with all the speed 
which an agony of terror can inspire, 
and the cheeta after him; but 
should the latter not overtake him 
in the first two or three hundred 
yards, he usually stops short, re- 
treats to some neighbouring bush to 
conceal himself, and is then in so 
sulky a humour, that it requires 
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caution for his keeper in approach- 
ing him to put on the hook and re- 
conduct him to the hakery. If the 
chase is successful (and we had an 
opportunity of seeing both cases) the 
cheeta siezes the poor antelope in 
his mouth, throws his fore paws 
round him, and there remains suck- 
ing his blood, until the keeper or 
huntsman comes up; who, in order 
to rescue the prey from his grasp, 
dips a piece of raw flesh in its blood, 
places it ina wooden bowl with a 
long handle, and offers it to the 
cheeta: while he is engaged in de- 
vouring this, a rope is fastened round 
his neck, and the prey gradually 
removed from his sight, until he can 
be again hoodwinked, and replaced 
in his hakery.”—Diary of a Tour 
through Southern India, Egypt, and 
Palestine, by a Field Officer of Ca- 
vary, p. 159. 

1 Sam. iv. 13. And when he came, 
lo, Eli sat upon a seat by the way 
side watching.—This station was 
chosen by Eli as best adapted to his 
circumstances : but it might also be 
in conformity to a prevailing custom, 
such situations being open and pub- 
lic. Thus we find a similar place 
used for the administration of jus- 
tice. “ I drank the usual cup of 
coffee, and, having taken my leave 
with as litle ceremony as was shewn 
me, I set off for the pacha’s palace, 
where his delegate transacts busi- 
ness. He was seated outside the 
gate, on a fallen stone, and was en- 
gaged in judging, and ultimately 
sentencing, an Arab peasant, a very 
old man, for wounding a tame pi- 
geon.”’ —Ibid. p. 252. 

1 Sam. xvii. 40. And he took his 
staff in his hand, and chose him five 
smooth stones out of the brook.— 
“ The chapel! belonging to the con- 
ventis built over that part of the 
house where John Baptist is said 
to have been born: and the village 
itself stands on the mountain occu- 
pied by the Israelites when the Phil- 
istines from the neighbouring moun- 
tain to the westward defied the ar- 
mies of the living God. The brook 
between them is that of Elah,whence 


David choose the five smooth stones, 
with one of which he slew Goliath, 
It is remarkable that many smooth 
siones are to be found in the brook 
to this day, brought probably from 
a distance by the winter floods, 
though those we observed spread 
over the surrounding mountains are 
of an entirely difierent quality.”— 
Ibid. p. 306. 

2 Kings xx. 20. He made a pool, 
and a conduit and brought water 
into the city.—“ In the dry season, 
the only water with which Jerusa- 
lem is supplied, excepting what is 
procured trom its reservoirs for rain, 
comes from these cisterns, and is 
conducted there by an acqueduct, 
also attributed to Solomon, which 
has one remarkable peculiarity, 
namely, that whereas the Romans 
and other nations of antiquity were 
ignorant of that great principle of 
hydraulics, the natural tendency of 
water to rise to its level—as appears 
from the useless though enormous 
expense attending the construction 
ot their aqueducts, so as to carry 
water from hill to hill, by arches 
built on arches—this conduit is 
never raised on arches at all, but 
continues generally either subterra- 
neous, or even with the ground, 
and in several parts of its course 
decidedly ascends the _hills.”-—Jbid. 
p- 315. 

John vi. 10. And Jesus said, 
Make the men sit down ; now there 
was much grass in the place.— Our 
route continued to lead us through a 
country generally mountainous ; and 
when we were within five miles of 
Tiberias, we visited the spot where 
our Saviour is said to have delivered 
his sermon onthe mount. There is 
a granite rock rising four feet above 
the summit ofa sloping hill, against 
which tradition asserts that he 
leaned his back as he spoke. If it 
be true, he must have faced the north, 
with ancient Bethulia towering 
on aN Opposite mountain; and to 
the East he commanded a beau- 
tiful prospect of the Galilean sea, 
and the mountains which environ 
it. From the west and south the 
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ground descends as far as the rock, 
with so gentle an inclinatson as to 
be almost a plain ; and there is much 
grass in the place; so much so, that 
it is to the neighbourhood of this 
very spot that the modern Pachas 
of Acre annually send their horses to 
graze.” —Ibid. p. 294. 

Esther v. 2. So Esther drew near 
and touched the top of his sceptre. 
—Permission to do this intimated 
favour. By the following extract 
it appears that a custom in a degree 
analogous to this is stil prevalent. 
A late traveller, after describing a 
Moorish encampment, adds: “ The 
intervals between the horns of the 
half-moon is occupied by the bey’s 
horses, by two of the pacha’s stand- 
ards, and by eight bronze pieces of 
artillery, mounted upon most clumsy 
and unwieldly carriages : between 
the pacha’s standards are displayed 
two immense banners of the Pro- 
phet, constantly guarded by two 
sheriffs ; and between the banners 
is fixed the staff of authority. This 
symbol of sovereignty is sent by 
the Grand Signor to the Pacha, and 
is considered as conveying an ema- 
nation of the supreme power of the 
Sublime Porte. Whenever any ad- 
venturer succeeds in overturning the 
government of a pacha, and usurp- 
ing his power and title, the Grand 
Signor hastens to send him the staff 
of authority, in order that, notwith- 
standing his incapacity to depose 
him, the long-established notion, 
that the exercise of the sovereign 
power can proceed only from the 
Porte, may remain in undisputed 
force. Any malefactor, be his crime 
what it may, who can contrive to 
reach and touch this staff, is safe 
from punishment.”-—Dr. P. de 
Cella’s Narrative of an expedition 


from Tripoli to Egypt,in 1817 ,p.12. 


Ezekiel xiii. 11. Say unto them 
which daub it with untempered mor- 
tar, that it shall fall: there shall be 
an overflowing shower.—To such 
houses as are described in the fol- 
lowing extract, the Prophet here 
doubtless alludes: a heavy rain 
necessarily occasions their destruc- 


tion. “ The town of Mesurata is 
not composed of contiguous masses 
of houses, as in Europe, but consists 
of scattered habitations, separated 
by gardens; and most wretchedly 
constructed: for they are small 
dwellings, not more than ten feet 
high, fabricated with pebbles ce- 
mented with mud ; the roof being 
nothing but palm leaves and straw 
interwoven, laid upon rafters, and 
daubed over with a mixture of mud. 
These houses fall to pieces before 
the rainy season is over.”—lIbid. 
p. 42. 

Gen. 1. 1—14. And Joseph re- 
turned into Egypt, he, and his bre- 
thren, and all that went up with him 
to bury his father —* At the cele- 
brated ceremony of the pole-pulling, 
the family connexions assemble {rom 
a great distance ; and, when they 
are particular ia observing the an- 
cient customs, they spend two or 
three days and nights in solemn pre- 
paration and previous rites. ‘They 
then all endeavour to take hold of 
some part of the poles, which they 
pluck up and throw behind them 
without looking, moving backward 
towards the Kast. ‘They then feast 
together, and disperse to their se- 
veral homes. It was impossible to 
hear this simple recital without think- 
ing of the account in Gen, 1. 1—14.” 
—Journey among the North-Amer- 
ican Indians, by Adam Hodgson, 
Esq. in Missionary Register for 
Dee. 1821, p. 526. 

Gen. xxxii. 32. Therefore the 
children of Israel cat not of the si- 
new which shrank, which is upon the 
hollow of the thigh, unto this day.— 
Ina journey which Mr. Hodgson 
tuok among the North-American 
Indians, he was hospitably enter- 
tained at the house of a Choctaw. 
He says, * We found him sitting 
before the door, watching the gam- 
bols of fifty or sixty of his horses, 
who were frolicking before him ; 
and of more than two hundred very 
fine cattle, which, at sunset, were 
coming up as usual of their own 
accord, from different parts of the 
surrounding forest, where they have 
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a boundless and luxuriant range. 
The whole scene reminded me 
strongly of pastoral and patriarchal 
times. He had chosen this situa- 
tion, he said, for its retirement (in 
some directions he had no neigh- 
bours for fifty or a hundred miles,) 
and because it afforded him excel- 
lent pasturage and water for his 
cattle. He added, that occupation 
would give him and his family a 
title to it as long as they chose. 
He told me that they had an ob- 
scure story somewhat resembling 
that of Jacob wrestling with an 
Angel; and that the full-blooded 
Indians always separate the sinew 
which shrank, and that it is never 
seen in the venison exposed for sale. 
Hedid not know what they did with 
it. [lis elder brother, whom 1} af- 
terwards met, told me that they eat 
it as a rarity. But I have also 
heard, though on less respectable 
authority, that they refrain from it, 
like the ancient Jews. A pentle- 
man, who had lived on the Indian 
frontier, or in the nation, for ten or 
fifteen years, told me that he had 
often been surprised that the Indians 
always detach this sinew, but it had 
never occurred to him to inquire the 
reason.” —IJbid. p. 530. 

Prov. ix. 14, 15. She sitteth at 
the door of her house, on a seat in 
the high places of the city, to call 
passengers who go right on their 
ways.—* Gheneh is the only place 
in Egypt where we saw women 
decked out in all their finery, to 
eatch the passing traveller. They 
were of all nations, and of all com- 
plexions, and were regularly licen- 
sed, aS in many parts of Europe. 
Some of them were highly painted, 
and gorgeously attired with costly 
necklaces, rings in their noses and 
in their ears, and bracelets on their 
wrists'and arms. ‘They sat at the 
door of their houses, and called on 
the passengers as they went by in 
the same manner as we find them 
described in the book of Proverbs. 
Nothing could be more hideous and 
disgusting than such an array; even 
they themselves seemed conscious 


Scriptural TMlustrations from Modern Travels, &c.—-No. VI. [Avuc. 


of their degradation.”—Richard- 
son’s Travels along the Mediterra- 
nean, Vol. i. p. 260. 

Matt. viii. 20. The Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head. 
This expression has been interpret- 
ed as meaning that he had literally 
no home of his own: but considera- 
ble light is thrown upon it by two 
passages from the Arabic History o; 
Abulpharagius ; in the first of which, 
having stated that Saladin had an- 
imated his soldiers to the storming 
of Tyre, he says, That no place now 
remained to the Franks where thiey 
could lay their head, except Tyre. 
And again, after relating that the 
Arabs had stormed Acca, or Ptole- 
mais, he says, That no place was lefi 
to the Franks on the coast of this 
(the Mediterranean) sea, where they 
could lay their head.—Historia, ). 
406, 591. From these two passages 
it would appear that the meaning oi 
the Evangelist is, that Jesus C lrist 
had no secure and fixed place of 
residence. 

Deut. xxi. 4—9. And the elders 
of that city shall bring down the 
hei fer unto a rough valley, which i: 
neither eared nor sown...and all the 
elders of that city, that are next un- 
to the slain man, shall wash their 
hands over the heifer.—The holding 
of public conventions in the open air 
was not peculiar to the East. In 
the days of Ina, king of the Wes 
Saxons, who, according to Sir I. 
Spelman, began to reign Ann. 712. 
and died 727, councils in England 
were generally held in open fields, 
on the bank of some river, for the 
convenience of water. This custom. 
we find from Matt. Westm. (ad An. 
1215) continued even to the time 
of King John, in whose 17th year 
a famous parliament was held in é 
meadow between Staines and Wind- 
sor, called Runemed, “the Mead 
of Counsel,” or “ of the Council,” 
from the Saxon word roedan, * to 
consult.”’— Hody’s Eng. Coun. p. 34. 


Judges ix. 6. And all the men of 


Shechem gathered together, and all 
the house of Millo, and went gnd 


made Abimelech king by the plaid 
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of the pillar that was in Shechem— 
(marg. by the oak of the pillar. )— 
English councils were formerly 
held under wide-spreading oaks. 
Thus Augustine, the first arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, met the Bri- 
tish bishops under an oak in Wor- 
cestershire, which was _ therefore 
called, as Bede tells us, Augustine’s 
Oak. And Berkshire, or Barkshire 
has its name,as it were—Bare-oak- 
shire—trom a large dead oak in the 
furest of Windsor, where they con- 
tinued to hold provincial councils 
near its trunk, as had been done 
more anciently under its extensive 
and flourishing branches.—IJbid. p. 
34. S. B. 


--—>— - 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue following character of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer’s sermons is handed 


down to posterity by the pen of 


one of his frequent auditors, Sir 
Richard Morrison, a gentleman who 
had been much employed in embas- 
sies abroad under Henry VILI. and 
Edward VI. It presents so inte- 
resting and discriminative an ac- 
count of the Archbishop’s preach- 
ing, and conveys so much condensed 
instruction to the clergy on the ju- 
dicious choice of subjects for their 
pulpit compositions that I should 
be glad to see it copied into your 
pages. A. M. 


“The subjects of his sermons, 
forthe most part, were, from whence 
salvation is to be fetched; and on 
whom the confidence of man ought 
tolean. ‘They insisted much on the 
doctrines of faith, and works; and 
taught what the fruits of faith were, 
and what place was to be given to 
works. ‘They instructed men in the 
duties they owed their neighbour ; 
and that every one wastheir neigh- 
bour to whom we might do any 
good. They declared what men 
ought to think of themselves, after 
they had done all; and, lastly, what 
promises Christ hath made, and 
who they are to whom he will make 
them good. Thus he brought in 


the true preaching of the Gospel, 
altogether different‘from the ordi- 
nary way of preaching in those days ; 
which was to treat concerning saints ; 
to tell legendary tales of them, and 
to report miracles wrought for the 
confirmation of transubstantiation 
and other popish corruptions: and 
such a heat of conviction accompa- 
nied his sermons, that the people 
departed from them with minds 
possessed of a great hatred of vice, 
and burning with a desire of virtue.” 


SE —— 


T'o the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
‘Tuer following prayer was printed in 
the year 1761, with an attestation 
purporting that it was copied from 
the original in Queen Anne’s own 
hand-writing. Whether composed 
by her majesty herself, or by one 
other bishops or chaplains, does 
not appear; though 1 should pre- 
sume the latter, from internal evi- 
dence: and not least from the 
mitigated expression, “errors and 
failings,’ which a subject was likels 
enough to have put into the lips ot 
his Queen, but which a penitent 
sinner would searcely have selected 
as decriptive of her own sense ot 
her misdeeds. Fo Be 


* A Prayer made use of, and thought to 
be composed by, Queen Anne, on 
the death of Prince George ot 
Denmark, | who died in 1708.] 

* Almighty and Eternal God, the 
Disposer of all the affairs in — the 
world ! there is nothing so great as 
not to be subject tothy power, nor 
so small but it comes within thy 
care. Thy goodness and wisdom 
shew themselves through all thy 
works, and thy loving-kindness and 
mercy do appear in the several dis- 
pensations of thy providence, 0! 
which at this time I earnestly desire 
to have a deep and humble sense. 
It has pleased Thee to take to thy 
merey my dearest husband, who was 
the comfort and joy of my life, afies 
we had lived together many years 
happily, in all conjugal love and 
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affection. May I readily submit 
myself to thy good pleasure, and 
sincerely resign mine own will to 
thine, with all Christian patience, 
meekness, and humility. Do thou 
graciously pardonthe errors and 
failings of my life, which may have 
been the occasion of thy displea- 
sure ; and let thy judgments bring 
me to sincere and unfeigned repent- 
ance, and to answer the wise ends 
for which thou hast sent them. Be 
thou pleased so to assist me with 
the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that I 
may continue to govern the people 
which thou hast committed to my 
charge, in godliness, righteousness, 
justice and mercy. In the manage- 
ment ofall affairs, public and private, 
grant I may havea strict regard to 
thy holy will; that I may diligently 
and heartily advance thy glory, and 
ever entirely depend upon thy pro- 
vidence. Do thou, O gracious 
Father, be pleased to grant that I 
may do the greatest good I can in 
allmy capacity, and be daily im- 
proving every Christian grace and 
virtue ; so that,when thou shalt think 
fit to put an end to this short and 
uncertain life, I maybe made a 
partaker of those gracious, endless 
joys, which thou hast prepared for 
those that love and fear thee, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


en 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 
Ir is well known to every ritualist, 


that the Church of England enjoins 
immersion in baptism; for which 
purpose the fonts—not such fonts as 
are manufactured in these degene. 
rate days—were formerly large 
enough to allow of the performance 
of that ceremonial, at least in the 
case of infants or young children, 
such as are usually presented for 
baptism. The Office for the Baptism 
of Persons of Riper Years says, the 
priest “shall diphim in the water, 
or pour waterupon him ;” the latter 
being probably allowed (not en- 
joined) either for convenience or for 
decorum, or both. In the case of 
children, it is only when “the child 
is weak,” or thatthe sponsors do not 
certify that it“may well bear” in- 
mersion, that the alternative oi 
pouring water is authorized. This, 
however in our own climate, and 
under most circumstances, is so far 
preferable on every ground, that 
few persons, I presume, would wish 


to see the present practice changed: | 


for the validity of ‘the sacrament is 
clearly not to be measured by th 
quantity of water used in its admi- 
nistration. It is, however, a curious 
inquiry, as apoint of British eccle- 
siastical history, at what period. 


and by what means, the practice oi 


pouring, now superseded by sprink- 
ling, became substituted for immer- 
sion in our church ; and I shall be 
much obliged to any of your litur- 
gical readers who can give me satis- 
factory information on the subject. 
QURENS. 








FAisceellancous. 


FABER ON THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. 
( Continued from p.418.) 


2. Suen are the difficulties which 
resent themselves to those who 
would explain the wonders of the 
subterranean world by calling in 
the agency of the flood ; difficulties, 
if I mistake not, which are wholly 
insurmountable. But let us admit 


the six demiurgic days to be eacli a 
period of more than six millenaries, 
and not only will our difficulties in 
a great measure vanish, but we shall 
likewise find the very order of the 
fossil strata confirming, in a most 
curious manner, the strict accuracy 
of the mosaical narrative. 

Crude matter having been pre- 
viously created out of nothing by 
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the fiat of the Almighty, the next 
operation was the reducing of this 
crude matter into regular organized 
form: an operation, not instanta- 
neous, but extending itself through 
six successive days or periods. 

(1.) The work of the first day was 
the separation of light from dark- 
ness ; the former henceforth consti- 
tuting the natural day ; and the lat- 
ter, the matural night. 

There is some difficulty — in 
forming a distinct idea as to the 
precise nature and results of this 
operation. Evening and morning 
are said to have been the first day : 
yet it is clear, that such terms must 
not be understood according to their 
present or common acceptation. 
For the natural evening and morn- 
ing are produced by the revolution 
ef the earth round its axis, while 
exposed to the action of the solar 
rays ; and the formation of the sun, 
we are assured, did not take place 
until the fourth day or period. 
Hence, as the evening and morning 
of the first day plainly could not be 
natural, they must, I suppose, be 
deemed artificial: in other words, 
they must simply be equivalent to 
commencement and termination ; the 
evening apparently being made to 
precede the morning, because chao- 
tic darkness was prior to distinct 
light. Still, influenced as we are 
by familiar existing circumstances, 
we find it no easy matter to con- 
ceive the existence of light, as se- 
parated from darkness, previous to 
the existence of its fountain or re- 
ceptacle the solar orb and (we may 
add) the fixed stars. I can only 
understand this revealed fact, so as 
to reconcile the work of the first 
day with the work of the fourth 
day, in some such manner as that 
proposed by Bishop Patrick. “ It 
seems to me most rational,” says 
that eminent prelate, “ by this light 
to understand those particles of 
matter, which we call fire (whose 
two properties, every one knows, 
are light and heat,) which the Al- 
mighty Spirit, that formed all things, 
produced as the great instrument 

Curist. Ossery. No. 260. 
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for the preparation and digestion of 
the rest of the matter ; which was 
still more vigorously moved and 
agitated, from the top to the bottom, 
by this restless element, till the 
purer and more shining parts of it, 
being separated from the grosser 
and united in a body fit to retain 
them, became light.” (Bishop Pa- 
trick’s Comment. on Gen. i. S—5. ) 
Where these igneous particles, then 
were collected together in one place, 
there was light; and, where the 
gross residuum was left, there was 
darkness. ‘The two separated con- 
ditions, both then and henceforth, 
were equivalent to day and night; 
though day and night, produced as 
they are now produced, most cer- 
tainly at that time could not have 
been in existence.* 

(2.) By the work of the first day, 
the element of fire was disengaged 
from the crude aqueous matter which 
constituted the primeval Chaos : 
but as yet the ascent of water by 
exhalation was impossible, because 
as yet there was no atmosphere. 
The work therefore of the second 
day was to disengage the element 
of air from the same _ discordant 
mass, as that from which the ele- 
ment of fire had been previously 
disengaged: and, when this was 
accomplished, a separation of the 
waters immediately and necessarily 
took place. For, when fire acted 
upon the great aqueous congeries, 
and when the atmosphere was now 
ready to receive all the particles 


* Bythe Hebrew word Twn, rendered ia 


our translation darkness, Mr. Parkhurst un- 
derstands, nota non-entity or a bare negation 
of light, but the celestial fluid in a —. ee 
inactive state: as he deems the Hebrew 
word VR, rendered in our translation light, 


to be the same celestial fluid in a state of ac- 
tivity. Whatever may be the proper inter- 
pretation of the first day’s work, this at least 
is clear, that there could be no natural eve- 
ning and morning, uotil the sun was formed 
and until the earth began to revolve on its 
axis. I may therefore take the present op- 
portunity of remarking, that, as the sun was 
not made uatil the fourth day, no argument 
can be fairly drawn, from the phraseology 
evening and morning, in favour of the six 
days being six natural solar days ; av argu- 
ment, which, I believe, has sometimes been 
adduced. 
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raised by exhalation, the waters 
were forthwith divided from the wa- 
ters; some remaining below in an 
unevaporated state ; and others as- 
cending above, thence to return, 
from time to time, in the form of 
rain or snow. 

Our English translation, copying 
the Greek of the Seventy rather 
than the Hebrew of the original, 
has expressed the word, which Mo- 
sesemploys to designate the air, by 
the term firmament. Its proper 
and literal import is the expansion ; 
and so it doubtless ought to have 
been rendered ; for the word firma- 
ment by no means exhibits the real 
idea of the Hebrew substantive. In 
truth, no single term could have 
been found more happily expressive 
of the leading property of air, than 
that which Moses has here selected : 
for its vast powers of expansion, by 
which it stands very remarkably 
contradistinguished from the fluid of 
water, are well known to every phy- 
siologist. 

This expansion or atmosphere is 
designated by the appellation of 
heaven ; a name clearly indicative 
of that material heaven, through 
which the birds of the air wing their 
devious course, and which supports 
the higher waters in a state of so- 
lution. 

(3.) The work of the third day 
was the separation of the lower wa- 
ters from the element of earth and 
the consequent production of every 
sort of vegetables. 

During the earlier part of this pe- 
riod, the granitic and other primary 
rocks, which constitute as it were 
the skeleton of our globe, must plain- 
ly have been formed ; and, when the 
waters were collected together into 
the bed of the ocean, and when a 
sufficient quantity of productive soil 
had been generated upon the dry 
surface of the primary rocks, then, 
during the later part of the period, 
the'earth was made to bring forth 
grass and herbs and trees. 

Let us now suppose that the 
length of the third day was more 
than six thousand years; and what 
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will be the consequence of such a 
supposition? Doubtless the whole 
face of the earth, already separated 
from the waters, would soon become 
overspread with a rank and luxuriant 
vegetation : one generation of trees 
and plants would succeed another : 
a large accumulation of vegetable 
mould would be produced through 
their decomposition: and either by 
one of those sudden and mighty re- 
volutions which appear to have re- 
peatedly agitated this globe previous 
to the formation of God’s last work, 
man,* or even (we may venture 
to say) in the ordinary course of 
nature itself, vast masses of fallen 
timber would be plunged beneath 


*The changes, says Mr. Cuvier, which 
have taken placein the productions of the 
shelly strata, have not been enthely owing 
to a gradual and general retreat of the wa- 
ters, but to successive irruptions and re- 
treats ; the final result of which, however, 
has been an universal depression of the level 
of the sea. These repeated irruptions and 
retreats of the sea have been neither slow 
nor gradual: most of the catastrophes, which 
have occasioned them, have been sudden 
and this is easily proved, especially with re- 
gard to the last of them, the traces of which 
are mostconspicuous. ‘The breaking to pie- 
ces and overturnings of the strata, which hap- 
pened in former catastrophes, shew plainly 
enough, that they were sudden and violent 
like the last: and the heaps of debris and 
rounded pebbles, which are found in various 
places among the solid strata, demonstrate 
the vast force of the motions excited in the 
mass of waters by these overturnings. Life, 
therefore, has been often disturbed on this 
earth by terrible events; calamities, which, 
at their commencement, have perhaps moved 
and overturned tc a great depth the entire 
outer crust of the globe, but which, since 
these first commotions, have uniformly acted 
ata lessdepth and less generally. Number- 
less living sechhene have been the victims ot 
these catastrophes: some have been destrov- 
ed by sudden inundations, others have been 
laid dry, in consequence of the bottom of the 
seas being instantaneously elevated. Such 
are the conclusions, which necessarily resul! 
from the objects that we meet with at evers 
step of our inquiry, and which we can al 
ways verity by examples drawn from almost 
every country. Every part of the globe 
bears the impress of these great and terrible 
eveuts so distinctly, that they must be visible 
to all who are qualified to read their history 
in the remains which they have left behind 
But, what is still more astonishing and not 
less certain, there have not been always liv- 
ing creatures on the earth ; andit is easy fo: 
the observer to discover the period at which 
animal productions began to be deposited.— 
Od on the theory of the earth. §5, 6. p 
15. 
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the surface of extensive bogs and 
morasses ; there, through the pro- 
cess either of stony accretion or of 
hitumenous fermentation, to be grad- 
ually transmuted partly into fossil 
wood and partly into fossil coal. 
On this hypothesis, little need we 
be astonished at the huge stores of 
the last-mentioned invaluable mine- 
ral : little need we perplex ourselves 
to account for the existence of those 
enormous forests, which at some pe- 
riod or other must have been buried 
under the ground. <A term of more 
than six millenaries will have produ- 
ced timber and plants and herbs, 
amply sufficient both for the forma- 
tion of vegetable mould and for the 
production of the most extensive coal 
nines. 

(4.) As yet there was heat and a 
ceneral diffusion of fiery light, though 
as yet there was no sun; hence, as 
in a hot-house, germination would 
proceed without interruption. But, 
when the fourth day arrived, God, 
we are told, formed and placed in 
the material heaven the sun and the 
moon and the whole collective body 
of the stars: from that time there- 
fore the succession of natural day 
and night, of morning and evening, 
of months and of years, and perhaps 
of summer and winter, would com- 
mence. 

Such is the simple account of the 
matter, given us by Moses: and, 
since we can know nothing of the 
order and process of God’s demiur- 
gic labours beyond what he himself 
is pleased to teach us, and since we 
have abundant reason to believe 
that the Hebrew lawgiver was di- 
vinely inspired, I do not teelany way 
anxious to account for what short- 
sighted mortals might please to 
deem a palpable disproportion in the 
amount of the several works which 
are ascribed to the six days. To ar- 
gue, in fact, from such disproportion 
against the veracity of the narrative, 
is the height of presumptuous child- 
ishness ; for every argument of that 
description is virtually built upon 
the assumption, that the powers of 
Grod are to be measured like the 
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powers of man, that the lapse of 
time bears the same relation to him 
as to ourselves, and that to the Al- 
mighty it is more laborious to effect 
comparatively much in a compara- 
tively short period than compara- 
tively little in a comparatively long 
period. On this abundantly ob- 
vious principle, unless we choose 
to maintain that it is more difficult 
for the Supreme Being to create a 
world or an assemblage of worlds 
in a moment than in a million of 
years, we may well be content to 
acquiesce in the demiurgic arrange- 
ment propounded to us by the voice 
of inspiration, however we may be 
struck (to speak after the manner of 
men) with its semblance of dispro- 
portion. 

(5.) The work of the fifth day 
was two-fold : during the earlier part 
of it, the waters brought forth fish- 
es: during the later part of it, they 
produced birds. 

Here we may argue just in the 
same manner as in the last ‘case. 
Some great mundane revolution, or 
rather several great mundane revo- 
lutions, must have taken place ere 
the commencement of the sixth day, 
and therefore in the course of the 
third and fourth and fifth days. The 
perpetual discovery of fossil fishes 
and of other marine exuvia in the 
very centre of the largest conti- 
nents deposited above the strata 
of fossil wood and vegetables, suffi- 
ciently demonstrates, with respect 
to one of these revolutions, not 
merely that the waters of the ocean 
must have passed over those conti- 
nents, but that the continents them- 
selves must at some remote period 
have been the permanent bed of the 
ocean : for, as physiologists are well 
aware, a temporary inundation is 
wholly insufficient to account for the 


phenomena which present them- 
selves.® 

* The lowest and most level parts of the 
earth, when penetrated to a very great depth, 
says Mr. Cavier, exhibit nothing but hon- 
zontal strata, composed of various substan- 
ces, and containing almost all of them in 
numerable marine productions. Similar stra- 
ta, with the same kind of productions, com- 
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It was on this ground, if I mistake 
not, that Cuvier and de Luc have 
been led to form a diluvian theory, 
in which it is contended that the 
flood was produced by means of a 
complete interchange of land and 
water ; so that we are at present 
dwelling on the ancient bed of the 
antediluvian ocean, while the ante- 
diluvian continents are now sub- 
merged beneath the seas which roll 
between our  postdiluvian  conti- 
nents.* Such a theory, however, is 
so wholly irreconcileable with the 
Mosaical history both of the ante- 
diluvian world and of the deluge 
itself and of the postdiluvian world, 





pose the hills even to a great height. Some- 
times the shells are so numerous, as to con- 
stitute the entire body of the stratum. They 
are almost every where in such a perfect 
state of preservation, that even the smallest 
of them retain their most delicate parts, their 
sharpest ridges, and their finest and tender- 
est processes. They are found in elevations 
far above the level of every part of the ocean, 
and in placesto which the sea could not be 
conveyed by any existing cause. They are 
not only inclosed in loose sand, but are often 
incrusted and penetrated on all sides by the 
hardest stones. Every part of the earth, 
each hemisphere, every continent, every isl- 
and of any size, exhibits the same phenome- 
non. Weare therefore forcibly led to be- 
Jieve, not only that the sea has at one period 
or another covered all our plains, but that it 
must have remained there for a long time 
and in a state of tranquillity ; which circum- 
Stance was necessary for the formation of 
deposits so extensive, so thick, in part so 
solid, and containing exuviw so perfectly 
preserved. (Essay on the theory of the 
earth. § 4, pp. 7, 8.) 

*Lam of opinion then, says Mr. Cuvier, 
with Mr. de Luc and Mr. Dolemieu, that, 
if there is any circumstance thoroughly es- 
tablished in geology, it is, that the crust of 
our globe has been subjected to a great and 
sudden revolution, the epoch of which can- 
not be dated much farther back than five 
or six thousand years ; that this revolution 
had buried all the countries, which were be- 
fore inhabited by men and by the other ani- 
mals that are now best known ; that the same 
revolution had laid dry the bed of the last oce 1m, 
which now forms ail the countries at present 
inhabited ; that the small number of individ- 
uals of men and other animals, that escaped 
from the effects of that great revolution, have 
since propagated and spread over the lands 
then newly laid dry ; and, consequently, that 
the human race has only resumed a progres- 
sive state of improvement since that epoch, 
by forming established societies, raising mon- 
uments, collecting natural facts, and con- 
structing systems of science and learning. — 
(Essay on the theory of the earth, § 34, pp. 
T73, 1745 sieiitiain 





in which the four Asiatic a7 *-dilu- 
vian rivers are geographically ark- 
ed out and determined and 1 ‘~nti- 
fied by postdiluvian characten :'ics, 
that it cannot for a moment be 
admitted by any consistent believer 
in the scriptural verity.* Nor is it 
more reconcileable with the ac- 
tually existing phenomena of the 
bones of land animals, found under 
circumstances whieh prove them to 
have inhabited the precise regions 
where these their relics have been 
discovered : for, had the regions in 
question been the bed of the ante- 
diluvian ocean (as Cuvier and de 
Luc suppose,) it is clear that no 
land-animals could have inhabited 
them.t Yet, on the other hand, 


* See this argument pursned at large in my 
Ovigie of Pagan Idolatry, book ii. chap. 1. 

1. 

+t The phenomena to which J allude, seem 
to me quite decisive as to the fact, that we 
now inhabit the very same tracts of land that 
our antediluvian forefathers did, and conse- 
quently that we are not now living upon the 
bed of the antediluvian ocean. 

In various parts of the world, caves have 
heen discovered containing numerous bones 
of land-animals, which certainly could not 
have been there deposited by the action of 
water. Hence the obvious inference is, an 
inference in truth drawn by Cuvier himself, 
that the animals, to which those bones belonged, 
must hare lired und died peaceably on the spot 
where we now find them ; and the propriety 
of this inference is further established by 
the nature of the earthy matter in which the 
bones are enveloped ; for, according to Lav- 
gier, it contains an intermixture of animal 
matter with phosphate of lime and probably 
also phosphate of iron. But, if this inference 
he well founded, then it is plainly impossible, 
that our present tracts of land can have con- 
stituted the bed of the antediluvian ocean ; 
because, in that case, the animals could not 
before the deluge, have inhabited the regions 
where their bones are now found ; such re- 

ions, according to the theory of Cuvier, hav- 
ing constituted the bed of the ocean as it ex- 
isted immediately before the deluge. 

As the subject is of no small importance, 
the inference in question clearly confirming 
the Mosaical history whieh describes the 
present race of men as inhabiting the self- 
same tracts of land which were inhabited by 
their antediluvian forefathers, it may not be 
uninteresting to adduce some of the faets on 
which the inference is founded. 

1. Remains of the skeletons of animals 
are found in great abundance in limestone 
caves in Germany and Hungary. ‘The bones 
occur nearly in the same state in ali these 
caves ; detached, broken, but never rolled : 
and, consequently,they have not been brought 
from a distance by the agency of water. 
They are somewhat lighter and less com- 
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most plain and certain is it, that we 
are now inhabiting the bed of a 
primeval ocean ; that is to say, a 
yange of countries which were once 
permanently occupied by the ocean- 
ic waters. Under these circumstan- 
ces, therefore, the result is obvious. 
We now inhabit the bed, indeed, of 
a primeval ocean; but the ocean, 
whose bed we inhabit, was not the 
antediluvian ocean, or the ocean as 
it existed immediately before the 
deluge : because, according both to 
actually existing phenomena and to 
the inspired history in its plain and 
necessary construction, we now in- 





pact than recent bones, but slightly decom- 
posed, contain much gelatine, and are never 
mineralized. They are generally enveloped 
in an indurated earth, which contains animal 
matter ; sometimes in a kind of alabaster or 
ealcareous sinter ; and, by means of this min- 
eral, they are sometimes attached to the walls 
of tie cave. These bones are the same in 
all tae caves hitherto examined: and it is 
worthy of remark,that they occurin an extent 
of upwards of 200 leagues. Cuvier estimates, 
that rather more than three-fourths of these 
bones belong to sj ectes of bears now extinct: 
while one half or two-thirds of the remain- 
ing fourth belong to a species of hyena. A 
very small number of these remains belong 
to a species of the genus lion or tiger ; and 
another, to animals of the dog or wolf kinds. 
Lastly, the smallest portion belongs to differ- 
ent species of smaller carnivorous animals, as 
the fox and pole-cat. It is quite evident, 
that these bones could not have been intro- 
duced into these caves by the action of wa- 
ter, because the smallest processes or in- 
equalities on their surface are preserved. 
Cuvier is therefore inclined to conjecture, 
that theanimals, to which they belonged, must 
have lived and died peaceably on Ue spot where 
we now find them. 

2. The relics of several species of Masto- 
dons have been found in various parts of 
America. The beds which contain them, are 
generally alluvial, either sandy or marly, 
and always near the earth’s surface. In 
many places, they are accompanied with 
accumulations of marine animal remains ; 
and, in other places, the sandand mari which 
cover them contain only fresh-water shells. 
The catastrophe, which has buried them, ap- 
pears to have been a transient marine inun- 
dation. The bones are neither rolled ner in 
skeletons ; but dispersed, and in part broken 
orfractured. They have not therefore been 
brought there from a distance by an inunda- 
tion: euthave been found by it in the places 
where it has covered them ; as might ex- 
pected, if the animals to which they belong- 
ed had dweltin these places, and had there 
successively died. Hence it appears, that 
before thig catastrophe, these animals lived in 
the countries where we now find their bones. 

3. Exactly the same inference is drawn by 


Mr. Buckland from the teeth apd bones of 
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habit the very same tracts of land 
(allowing for those smaller altera- 
tions which a convulsion like the 
flood would of course produce ), that 
our antediluvian predecessors for- 
merly inhabited.  Theretore the 
primeval ocean, whose bed we now 
inhabit, must have been an ocean, 
which, as thus situated, was in ex- 
istence prior to the creation of man. 

On such necessary grounds, I 
conclude, that the sea, and the land 
must, to a certain extent, have 
changed places (and that too for a 
sufficient length of time to produce 





various animals discovered in a cave at nurk- 
dale, near Kirby-Moorside, in’ Yorkshire 
The den of Kirkdale is a natural fissure or 
cavern in the Golite limestone, extending 300 
feet into the solid rock, and varying trom 
two to five feet in height and breadth. ‘The 
bottom of the cavern is nearly horizontal ; 
and is entirely covered to the depth of about 
a foot with a sediment of mud, deposited by 
diluvian waters. Atthe bottom of the mud, 
the floor of the cave was covered from one 
end to the other with seeth and fragments of 
bones of the following animals: hyena, ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, 
two or three species of deer, bear, tox, water 
rat, and birds. The bones are tor the most 
part broken and gnawed to pieces: and the 
teeth lie loose among the fragments of the 
bones. The hyena bones are broken to pie- 
ees as much as those of the other animals 
No bone or tooth has been rolled or the 
least acted on by water, nor is there any 
gravel mixed with them. The bones are 
notat all mineralized, and retain nearly the 
whole of their animal gelatine : owing, their 
high state of preservation to the mud in 
which they have been imbedded. The teeth 
of the hyenas are most abundant: and, ot 
these, the greater part are worn down almost 
to the stumps, as il bythe operation of gnaw- 
ing bones. Portions of the dung of the hyena 
are found also in this den, which on analysis, 
afforded the same constituent parts as that of 
canine animals. ft is certuin that all these 
animals lived and died in the district where 
their remains are now found, in the period im- 
mediately preceding the deluge. The bones 
were carried into the cave, as food. by the 
hyenas ; the snialler animals perhaps entire, 
the larger ones piecemeal; for by no other 
means could the bones of such large avim- 
als as the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopo- 
tamus have arrived at the inmost recesses of 
so small a fissure, unless rolled thither by wa- 
ter; under which circumstances the angles 
would have been worn off by attrition, which 
isnot the case. (See Jameson's Notes sub- 
joined to Curvier's Essay, pp. 364—369, 385 

So faras I can judge of evidence, the 
above is decisive as tothe question whe- 
ther we are now inhabiting the bed of the 
ocean as it existed immediately before the 
deluge. 
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existing phenomena) in the course 
at least of the fifth day of the crea- 
tion, to say nothing of those yet 
more ancient revolutions which have 


apparently occurred during the lapse- 


of the third and fourth days.* 

This revolution of the fifth day 
would place fossil fishes and fossil 
birds above fossil wood and fossil 
vegetables. 

6.) The work of the sixth day 
was the formation, first of beasts and 
reptiles, and lastly of man. 

Now, in the arrangement of the 
sixth period, it is obvious that man 
was made at its very close: conse- 
quently, on the scale of proportion 
which has been adopted trom the 
measure of the seventh day or the 
divine sabbath, more than six thou- 
sand years of it must have elapsed 
ere the human pair began to exist. 
In the course then of these six thou- 
sand years, I suppose another great 
mundane revolution to have occur- 
red, either gradual or convulsive ; 
which led to the production of fossil 
animals and fossil reptiles, which 
extinguished whole genera now no 
longer existing save in a fossil form, 
and which caused another inter- 
change of land and ocean. 

This final revolution made the 
face of the globe, in regard to the 
two great divisions of land and 
water, nearly what it was prior to 
the revolution of the fifth day, 
nearly what it was during the exist- 
ence of the antediluvian world, and 
nearly what it is at present: for the 
primitive land, which at first was 


* The various catastrophes of our planet, 
says Mr. Cuvier, have not only caused the 
different parts of our continent to rise by de- 
greesfrom the basin of the sea; but it has 
a'so frequently happewed, that lands which 
had been laid dry, have been again covered 
by the water, in consequence either of these 
lands sinking down below the level ofthe 
sea, or of the sea being raised above the lev- 
el of the lands. The partic ular portions of 
the earth also, which the sea has abandoned 
by its last retreat, had been laid dry once be- 
fore, and had at that time produced quadru- 
peds, birds, plants, and all kinds of terrestrial 
productions ; it had then been inundated by 
the sea, which has since retired from it, and 
left it to be occupied by its own proper in- 
habitants. (Essay on the theory of the 
earth. §5,p. 14) 


[Aue. 


wholly occupied by vegetables, 
changed places with the primitive 
ocean; and again the secondary 
land, prior to the formation of man, 
changed places with the secondary 
ocean. 

The consequence of these two 
revolutions would be: that our pre- 
sent land, though once the bed of 4 
secondary ocean, coincides pretty 
nearly with the primitive land 5 tha: 
many whole genera of plants and 
animals would become utterly ex- 
tinct, though many would be pre- 
served alive for the use of their 
future master man 3 and that, as the 
revolution of the fifth day would 
place fossil birds and fossil fishes 
above fossil wood and fossil veget- 
ables, so the counter-revolution ‘0! 
the sixth day would place fossil land 
animals and fossil reptiles above 


fossil birds and fossil fishes. 
( To he concluded.) 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observe. 


Tue valuable letters of your Ame 
rican tourist, H., I have reason to 
know have been read with great 
intereston both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. On many important points his 
communications contain some of the 
most recent and correct information 
which has been given to the public, 
especially on subjects connected 
with the state of morals and religion. 
It would have gratified many o! 
your readers if he had taken the op 
portunity afforded by his letters, of 
summing up the result of his ob- 
servations and information on some 
much-disputed topics of great public 
moment, which have not been hith- 
erto satisfactorily considered ; and 
among others, the actual and_pro- 
spective consequences in the United 
States of the absence of a Church 
Establishment. It is at preseat vers 
much the feeling of many of ow 
political economists, and others, in 
Great Britain, to disparage all such 
establishments, and to cite the ex- 
ample of the United States of Ame- 
rica to prove that they are - unne- 
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cessary. But, in truth, the just 
inference to be derived from the 
present circumstances of the United 
States is precisely the reverse ; which 
might be proved from the incidental 
admissions of various writers in 
America itself, even of those who 
have written on the other side of the 
question ; not excepting Mr. Brist- 
ed’s late volume expressly in reply 
to a work published in this country 
“ on the Necessity of an Established 
Church.” 

The causes which prevented the 
formation of a church establishment 
in the United States of America, 
and the inconveniences which have 
already resulted from the want of 
this public provision, are not so gen- 
erally known or reflected upon in 
Great Britain as they ought to be. 
Considerable light is thrown on this 
interesting question in the following 
passage from a Sermon preached 
and published last year at Boston 
bya highly respectable Episcopal- 
ian Clergyman, Dr. Jarvis, Rector 
of St. Paul’s in that town, whose 
name is alluded to with just respect 
by your correspondent H., and 
whose discourse on Regeneration 
was reviewed in your last volume. 
Dr. Jarvis remarks :-— 

“ Wehave, my brethren, an im- 
mense territory, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Let any one cast his eye upon the 
map, and contrast the size of Mas- 
sachusetts with that of the Union 
and its dependencies, and the sight 
will atonce convey more thoughts 
to his mind than the most elaborate 
statement. All that country which 
you see before you is rapidly be- 
coming the abode of civilized man. 
The tide of emigration pours along 
with the force and rapidity of a 
mountain torrent. ‘The necessaries 
of life being so easily attainable, 
there is nothing to check the growth 
of our population; yet the most 
populous parts of our country do 
not greatly increase, because there 
are a thousand nameless outlets 
which convey the stream into a 
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distantland. ‘The settlers of these 
new regions begin to talk of Old 
and New America, as our foreta- 
thers talked of Old and New Eng- 
land. But what is the condition 
of these new colonists with regard 
to the enjoyment of the means of 
religion? It has been shewn, by 
published documents, that on the 
general estimate of one pastor to 
a thousand souls, there are not 
enough, at this present moment, to 
supply three millions of our pop- 
ulation; and, consequently, that 
there are now seven millions, in the 
United States, who are either wholly 
or partially deprived of the means 
of religion. 

* But, gloomy as this picture is, 
the statements to which I refer do 
not exhibit the subject in its darkest 
aspect. They have overlooked, or 
at least have not delineated, a very 
important feature. 

“IT have already adverted to 
the names of Old and New Ame- 
rica, as somewhat analogous to 
those of Old and New England, 
at the first settlement of this coun- 
try. But since that period the face 
of society is greatly altered; and in 
no respect so much altered as with 
regard to religion. 

* The religion of England was an 
establishment supported by the gov- 
ernment. Our ancestors — being 
opposed to the form of that estab- 
lishment came to New England 
to erect an establishment of their 
own. It was a minority withdraw- 
ing from the majority, to set up a 
government more agreeable to their 
own wishes. They consequently 
formed their religious polity at the 
same time in which they formed 
their civil. When they migrated, 
it was a church with their pastors 
at their head. If then the whole 
of these United States had been 
peopled from the same source, an 
established religion would, in all 
probability, have still been retained : 
in which case, either provision 
would have been made from time to 
time for the settlement of our new 
states, as formerly in New England 
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for the settlement of new towns, or, 
if there had been any dissentions, 
the discontented would have re- 
tired as a religious body, carrying 
with them their own institutions, and 
forming elsewhere a new establish- 
ment according to their own model. 

“ But the other parts of America 
were peopled by adventurers of 
different nations and opposite sen- 
timents. Some, indeed, as Lord 
Baltimore, and William Penn, with 
their followers, came out on account 
of their religion; but most of the 
settlers came from widely different 
motives, impelled by discontent at 
home, or allured by the thirst of gain. 
At the very commencement, there- 
fore, of the political existence of 
the colonies, they were made up 
of the most discordant materials, as 
it regarded religion; and when 
our independence was achieved, 
and our union formed, it became 
necessary, as a measure of sound 
policy, for the constitution of our 
national government only to tole- 
rate, and not to support Christianity. 
{t became necessary, in order to 
blend together the heterogeneous 
mass,to prevent the collisions of re- 
ligious parties from having any 
sway over the public counsels, by 
excluding religion itself. It became 
necessary to banish that subject, 
which, of all others, ought to be 
most interesting to men in every 
relation of life, because the corrup- 
tions of the human heart and the 
errors of the human _ understand- 
ing have rent asunder the body of 
Christ. 

** This single measure has altered 
the whole aspect of affairs. The 
constitution of the general govern- 
ment immediately became a model 
for the constitutions of the several 
states. Thus a force was created 
which sapped the foundations of all 
establishments; and though the re- 
ligious institutions of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut have been seated 
deep in the habits and affections of 
the people, yet the constantly ac- 
cumulating power of this fermidable 
lever has at length heaved them 


from their base. It is now left to 
men, as individuals, to associate for 
the purpose of supporting public 
worship, as they would associate 
for the promotion of any object 
merely of private and worldly in- 
terest. In our cities and other 
large and populous places this may 
be done. Enough may be found 
already united in sentiment to unite 
in the formation of a Christian con- 
gregation. But when you look be- 
yond them, and contemplate the 
small villages and hamlets, the pop- 
ulation of which is thinly scattered 
over an area of many miles, you 
behold the same divisions rending 
society into shreds and _ patches, 
various in texture, and form, ani 
colouring The few of each reli- 
gious denomination cannot agree to 
worship together, and are unable, 
from the smallness of their number, 
to support separate places of wor- 
ship. ‘The consequence is that they 
are left destitute of the means of 
religion. The sanctity of the 
Lord’s-day is either violated by an 
attention to wordly concerns, or is 
observed in a manner worse than 
the violation, by being made the 
occasion of idleness and vice. In 
this part of our country, religion 
was supported by law until it be- 
came the habit of the community ; 
and therefore it still continues to act 
with the force of an establishment, 
as a wheel continues to turn after 
the force applied to it is stopped. 
Yet even here we are beginning to 
feel the evils arising from division, 
and to feel them severely. Our 
parishes are crumbling into ruins. 
Party is arranged against party. To 
settle a minister becomes impracti- 
cable, or if two or more are settled, 
the scanty pittance given for their 
support obliges them to escape from 
the horrors of poverty by removal. 

“ If it be so here, what must it 
be in our newly settled territories, 
where religion has no nursing fathers 
or nursing mothers ? One clergy- 
man, it is said, is necessary for 
every thousand souls, Be it so; 
but when it is remembered that this 
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thousand may be composed of five 
or six different denominations, it 
will be seen at once how the divi- 
sions of the Christian community, 
by increasing its wants, increase 
the difficulty of supplying them. 
Can it be a inatter of surprise, that, 
in the midst of all that life and 
energy Which are exhibited in our 
new settlements, the goodly plant 
of Christianity should have taken 
no root, and is withering and dying 
for want of nourishment ? ‘The 
sound of the axe may ring through 
the forest ;—the plough may pierce 
the sod which had been before un- 
disturbed for centuries, excepting by 
the hunter’s tread ;—the streams 
may be pent up in their narrow bed, 
and powers not their own given 
them, to turn the mill-wheel, and 
afford nourishment and protection 
fo man ;—villages, and towns, and 
cities, may spring up and flourish :— 
But while the smoke is seen to curl 
irom mary a domestic hearth, where, 
alas, are the altars ! where is the 
village-spire, pointing to heaven, 
and telling to the distant traveller, 
that he is approaching the abode of 
Christian as well as of civilized man! 
My brethren, the divisions, the hap- 
less divisions, of this little commu- 
nity, weaken their strength, and 
deprive them of all the means of 
grace. Their children remain un- 
baptized and uninstructed. The 
incense of prayer never ascends 
irom the altar of their hearts. The 
walls of the sanctuary never rever- 
berate with their praises. ‘The me- 
morial of their Redeemer’s love never 
touches their lips. The oblation of 
charity is never offered by their 
hand. In the first generation, reli- 
gion wears itself away by a gradual 
decline ; in the second, it can “hardly 
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be said to have existed. As our 
population increases, therefore, the 
prospect is shrouded by a more por- 
tentous gloom ; and there is great 
danger, that, with all the exertions 
which the pious and benevolent, can 
make, we shall become a_ nation 
of heathens, and not of Christians. 
* Mv brethren, this is no exagger- 
ated description, for the purpose of 
making an impression on your minds. 
It falls far short of the dreadful 


reality.” 


I have not cited this passage with 
any invidious feeling towards our 
Western brethren 3 but partly with 
a view to invite serious attention 
to the subject among your numerous 
American reade rs, in order that, if 
they have not a religious esti iblish- 
ment, they may feel more strongly 
the duty of individual exertion for 
promoting the cause of religion, and 
chiefly as an argument of great 
weight in some pending discussions 
nearer home. Even admitting, 
what I think is very questionable, 
that it would ever be sound policy 
in a government, “ only to tolerate, 
and not to support Christianity,” 
and “ to blend together a heteroge- 
neous mass” by the exclusion of what 
ought to be the cement of state, “ re- 
ligion,” such a measure would cer- 
tainly be neither politic nor justifi- 
able in a country like our own, 
where the recognition of Christian 
truth and Christian institutes has 
long ago been admitted as an estab- 
lished part of our national regula- 
tions with a powerful and most bene- 
ficial, though often too much over- 
looked, influence among all ranks 
of the people, our dissenting breth- 
ren themselves not excepted. 
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For the Oracles of God, four Ora- 
tions. For Judgment to Come, 
an Argument in nine Parts. By 
the Rev. Epwarp Irvine, M. A., 
Minister of the Caledonian Church 
Hatton Garden. Second edition. 
London. | vol. 8vo. 12s. pp. 548. 


Ir is scarcely possible to mention 
the writer of this work, within ten 
miles of the metropolis, without cal- 
ling forth the language of exalted 
praise or excessive vituperation. 
Neither ladies nor gentlemen how- 
ever moderate on other subjects, 
ean shew any moderation upon this. 
It is admitted on all hands that Mr. 
Irving is no ordinary man 3 _ but 
whether he be more entitled to a 
bad eminence among the merely 
extravagant part of our species, or 
to a high station among the wise 
and the excellent of the earth ; 
whether his principles, talents, and 
attainments ought to place him 
among the intellectual lords of the 
creation, or his bad taste, black 
hair, and Scottish dialect ought to 
sink him to the level of the lowest, 
is a point which, in the present con- 
flict of popular opinion, is not likely 
soon to be decided. 

For ourselves, we strongly repro- 
bate the practice of measuring the 
ministers of Christ, like scenic ac- 
tors, by their voice and person and 
gestures ; and, besides, having never 
yet set foot within the walls of Mr. 
Irving’s chapel, we must profess 
our utter incompetence to deliver a 
judgment on several matters which 
are said to involve his character as 
a public speaker, and to affect sun- 
dry classes among his hearers. Our 
opinion of him is formed, not from 
the impression produced by his per- 
sonal appearance, or by the nature 
of his elocution, whether these be 
attractive or the contrary ; whether, 
as it was said in old times of St. 
Paul, his presence be weak and his 
speech contemptible, or precisely 
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the reverse. We can pronounce 
a him only through the medium 
his book: though if, according 
& the statement of our old friend, 
the Spectator, “a reader seldom 
peruses a book with pleasure till he 
knows whether the writer of it be a 
fair or a black man, of a mild or 
choleric disposition, married or a 
bachelor, with other particulars of 
the like nature, that conduce very 
much to the right understanding of 
an author,” the public are abund- 
antly qualified to understand and to 
take pleasure in his publication, 
from the intelligence, so lavishly 
detailed in the magazines, news- 
papers, and conversation of the day, 
that Mr. Irving is not a little, nor a 
fair, nor a married man; that he 
has a voice of unusual power and 
intonation, and an eye and an ex- 
pression of countenance peculiarly 
striking ; and that, if the strength of 
his mind correspond in any measure 
with the athletic vigour of the frame 
which contains it, he will neither be 
asily borne down by opposition, nor 
injuriously elated by the extraordi- 
nary-burst of popularity which: it is 
his fortune, or, he would probably 
say, his misfortune, to have excited. 
Indeed, one of the most remarkable 
features of Mr. Irving’s character, as 
we infer from the perusal of his 
work, is the fearless and undaunted 
spirit with which he avows his sen- 
timents and feelings. An unfledged 
writer is usually timid in presenting 
himself before the tribunal of the 
public. Tle is, on most occasions, 
sufficiently ready to bespeak the 
good opinion of his readers: he 
takes to himself an air of modesty, 
which, he hopes, will concitiate 
even those who are unwilling to be 
pleased : he is careiul to excite no 
man’s jealousy, to offend no man’s 
selt-love, to invade no man’s prov- 
ince: he presents his book with 
affected humility, and perhaps real 
fear : and, if castigated he must be, 
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if the blue covers of the North and 
the brown covers of the South are 
determined to shut him up in a dis- 
astrous immortality, he will at least 
plead for every mitigation of the 
punishment, and be no party to his 
own disgrace.—Such, however, is 
not Mr. Irving. He comes forward 
in his Preface with perfect fearless- 
ness of character, with an uncompro- 
mising avowal of his views and in- 
tentions, and hurls at criticism the 
language of defiance. Not that he 
deems himself invulnerable ;— but 
that he is too chivalrous to care for 
assault. His very first sentence 
‘couched in his own very singular 
style, of which more hereafter,) is 
of most uncompromising aspect: 
“It hath appeared,” he says, “ to 
the author of this book, from more 
than ten years’ meditation upon the 
subject, that the chief obstacle to 
the progress of divine truth over the 
minds of men is the want of its being 
properly presented to them.”—But 
perhaps he qualifies the passage in 
the next sentence ; intimating that 
he does not apply the statement to 
the European subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, but to heathens ; or possibly 
to the Continent; or, if to any of 
our fellow-subjects, that he restricts 
it to Ireland, or to some outlandish 
corner of his Majesty’s dominions. 
Not at all: the next sentence fixes 
the charge: “In this Christian 
country there are, perhaps, nine- 
tenths of every class who know 
nothing at all about the applications 
and advantages of the single traths 
of revelation, or of revelation taken 
asa whole: and what they do not 
know, they cannot be expected to 
reverence or obey.”—But Mr. Ir- 
ving, it may still be rejoined, surely 
intends to cast the blame rather 
upon the reluctance of men to hear, 
than upon any defect in their in- 
structors. If such be the impres- 
sion of any one, he takes special 
care at once to undeceive him: 
“This ignorance,” he adds, “ in 
both the higher and the lower orders, 
of religion, as a discerner of the 
thoughts and intentions of the heart, 
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is not so much due to the want ot 
inquisitiveness on their part, as to 
the want of a sedulous and skilful 
ministry on the part of those to 
whom it is entrusted.” 

If this were the only evidence 
which we have of our author’s moral 
courage and independence of spirit, 
and the careless indifference with 
which he plunges into the ranks of 
hostility, we might possibly be led 
to suspect, that, at the expense of 
the public teachers of religion in 
general, he was not unwilling to ally 
to himself that numerous party in 
the kingdom whose delight it is to 
trample upon the sacredness of the 
ministerial character, or to gratily 
some narrow-minded — religionists, 
who can see nothing good beyond 
the pale of their own little commu- 
nion. But a candid perusal of the 
work will do away this suspicion. 
The writer holds no terms with the 
enemies of Revelation ; he advan- 
ces with the port of a man who is 
ready to measure weapons with 
them in any field which they may 
choose, and in full confidence of 
victory. And as to the views of 
this or that class of persons in the 
religious world, he stands aloof from 
them all ; determined to propound 
without reserve whatever sentiments 
appear to him to be founded upon 
the Word of God, and with an abso- 
lute unconcern as to the judgment 
which may be passed upon him by 
any human being. 

To this intrepidity of character it 
is probable that Mr. Frving owes 
much of the popularity which has 
attended his ministry. We love to 
listen to a man who in a great ques- 
tion refuses to compromise his inde- 
pendence, and in the assertion of 
what he deems to be the truth reck- 
ons little upon consequences. But 
to this cause, likewise, must doubt- 
less be ascribed much of that hostil- 
ity which has already come upon 
our author, and whieh he may be 
yet doomed to experience. His 
confidence will be censured as pre- 
sumption: his daring attempts to 
work a religious reformation, will be 
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ascribed to an overweening estimate 
of very limited powers. The infidel 
will hate him ; for, if his statements 
be true, there exists not a more con- 
temptible thing than infidelity : no 
terms can express how groveling 
and despicable are its nature and 
pretensions. The formalist will 
shew him no reverence ; for he bas 
found none at his hands. Those 
who indulge in the “ virulence of 
party feeling, and violence of per- 
sonal abuse, and cruel anatomy of 
men’s faults and failings ; and those 
inventions of wit and humour to 
disguise truth and season falsehood, 
which issue forth from the press 
among the people” (p. 94,) will 
array against him that formidable 
machine, and spare no pains to 
crush their assailant in the dust. 
Even among the ministers of reli- 
gion he must expect few very cor- 
dial friends: for although Mr. Irving 
guards himself against the charge of 
intentional reflection upon _ their 
piety or zeal, what does his whole 
volume imply, but that he hopes to 
accomplish what they have been 
unable to effect > and what do his 
compressed and overflowing congre- 
gations bespeak, but the desertion of 
their wonted pastors to follow a new 
shepherd from the North? Neither 
let him calculate with much confi- 
dence upon the friendship of those 
who are considered as among the 
more strictly religious part of the 
lay community. A mind tenderly 
and conscientiously alive to what are 
considered by most seriously dispo- 
sed persons to be the doctrines of 
Divine truth, will be apprehensive 
lest Mr. Irving should sometimes 
appear to hold certain matters of 
importance in too little regard, or 
occasionally to qualify a principle 
which in their view cannot be too 
broadly stated. And as to the class 
of persons, be they many or few, 
who can tolerate no truth which is 
not dressed up in their own precise 
phraseology, there is really in this 
volume so much to trouble and dis- 
tress them, that their consciences, 
we should think, will not suffer them 


to look with any very profound ven- 
eration, certainly with no great par- 
tiality, on its author.—In this enu- 
meration we have not mentioned al! 
the descriptions of persons who may 
be expected to array themselves 
against him. ‘The most formidable 
is, yet to come ; a race proverbially 
irritable : and, unless we are misin- 
formed, there is gathering im a cer- 
tain quarter, to which Mr. Irving 
has directed very pointed attention, 
a dark thunder-cloud, destined ere 
long to burst upon his head. 

Now, without taking upon our- 
selves at present either very loudly 
to applaud or very vehemently to 
condemn that bold and uncompro- 
mising spirit which the author has 
infused into every page of his wri- 
tings, and which, as we suppose, 
appears likewise in his pulpit minis- 
trations, with action and attitude 
suited to make it still more obvious 
and remarkable; it is incumbent 
upon us to say, that, as far as we can 
judge from his book, his confidence 
appears to be not so much in him- 
self as in his subject. Although 
possessing very considerable pow- 
ers, and evidently conscious that he 
possesses them, yet it is the great 
cause itself, the cause of Eternal 
Truth, which appears to impel him 
to the conflict ; and it seems to be 
under the solemn sense of its impor- 
tance and its dignity that he appeals 
with such unyielding resolution to 
the hearts and understandings and 
consciences of men. In the high 
and commanding tone which he so 
frequently assumes, he does not ap- 
pear to seek to magnify himself, but 
to set forth with due authority the 
mighty interests of religion; and, 
with the strong conviction that the 
cause in which he is engaged is the 
noblest in the world, and that his 
argument is one which invelves th: 
everlasting destiny of mankind, he 
may venture, we think, to plead in 
his vindication, that he can hardly 
be too bold in the assertion of the 
truth, or too earnest and authorita- 
tive in the enforcement of it. 

A writer who avows it as his ob- 
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ject to stir up the public mind, and 
challenges the regard of the more 
refined and intellectual classes of 
society, “imaginative men, and 
political men, ‘and legal men, and 
medical men,” will certainly subject 
himself to some inquiry as to his 
qualifications for the task ; and Mr. 
Irving must not expect that the 
question shall always be put in the 
most friendly tone, or the scrutiny 
carried on in the most impartial 
manner. A very slight acquaintance 
with the volume now in our hands, 
will satisfy any man that he has to 
do with a writer who will not be 
fettered, either as to his opinions or 
his language : if he succeed at all 
as an author, his success will be 
remarkable: if he fail, he will fail 
most egregiously. A passage has 
been selected from this work, and 
copied by one hostile publication 
after another, with a view of expo- 
sing him to general ridicule and 
contempt: the passage is certainly 
in the very worst taste ; but it is not 
a fair specimen of his talent for com- 
position. A more extensive exami- 
nation would shew, that at least 
every paragraph is not liable to 
such exceptions ; and that, in the 
midst of some things which we can- 
not but censure, there are many 
which extort our approbation. With 
all his faults—and we mean not to 
extenuate them—there is an energy 
of mind, a vigour of intellect, a 


strength of reasoning, and a force of 


appeal, which we seldom have the 
privilege to witness in these later 
days. Mr. Irving is evidently a 
man of commanding intellect ; and 
it is equally evident that his intel- 
lect has not been suffered to lie idle. 
His powers have been well exer- 
cised, though not strictly disciplined. 
He has been conversant with the 


master spirits of other times; and if 


on this account he sometimes talks 
ina dialect which sounds strange to 
modern ears, his eloquence, never- 
theless, is often of a very high or- 
der and his impassioned appeals are 
almost irresistible. We have heard 
of the excitement which his addres- 
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ses from the pulpit have produced 
upon some who are not easily to be 
excited : we have heard of the im- 
pression, as to the importance of 
religion, on certain individuals who 
were not likely to be soon affected ; 
and we doubt not the correctness 
of these statements ; there are sev- 
eral passages in this volume, which, 
aided by an ardent and energetic 
delivery, could scarcely fail to arrest 
the most thoughtless and to awaken 
the most torpid of a congregation. 

But it is time to introduce the 
work itself ; and, indeed, it is with 
reluctance we have made any allu- 
sions beyond it; which we should 
not have done, if the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending our author's 
preaching had not seemed to render 
them necessary. The work con- 
sists of two distinct parts : the first 
comprising “ Four Orations for the 
Oracles of God 3” and the second, 

An Argument for Judgment to 
come.” We shall confine ourselves 
in the present Number to the first 
part. 

The Orations, as we learn from 
the preface, “ are intended to be 
after the manner of the ancient 
oration, the best vehicle for addres- 
sing the minds of men which th: 
world hath seen; far beyond the 
sermon, of which the very name 
hath learned to inspire drowsiness 
and tedium.”—Where the name ol 
sermon acquired this piece of learn- 
ing, or whether every reader will 
discover the difference between an 
oration and a sermon, we presume 
not to decide. On the whole, how- 
ever, singular, not to say affected, as 
the title may appear, in this instance 
the name of oration is to be prefer- 
red to that of sermon, if for no other 
reason than this, that many a digni- 
fied person will bring himself to read 
an oration, who would leave the 
sermon to my lady or the chaplain ; 
and he may be thus “ stealthily and 
skilfully invaded with admonition,” 
which otherwise perhaps might have 
failed to reach him. We deny not, 
moreover, that the writer may have, 
as he supposes, in this mode of com- 
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position, more scope for the exercise 
of his discursive powers than the 
beaten track of sermonizing was 
likely to afford. But greatly should 
we be grieved, if this new species of 
pulpit composition should become 
common, so as to supersede the 
plain biblical style of preaching, 
which the author so sweepingly con- 
temns. But on this point also we 
may touch hereafter. 

The first oration treats of the pre- 
paration requisite for consulting the 
sacred Scriptures. Weshould come 
tu them under the influence espe- 
cially of * gratitude to God for his 
having ever condescended to hold 
communion with such wretched and 
fallen creatures 3; and * a humble 
sense of our own incapacity to value 
and to use the gift of his sacred ora- 
cles.” ‘This, at least, every Chris- 
tian must allow is good and sound 
doctrine. 

The second treats of the manner 
of consulting these oracles ; and 
dwells at some length upon the cir- 
cumstances which “hinder the 
Scriptures from producing their full 
efficacy in the regeneration of our 
souls and their renewal in the whole 
image of God.” 

The outline of the third oration is 
presented to us by the author nearly 
in the following terms :—First, he 
exposes the prejudice which exists 
against Divine institutions, as to the 
question whether we shall be at our 


own liberty or at the disposal of 


God: then he accounts for the re- 


luctance which we teel to the law of 


God when we enter upon its obedi- 


ence: then states the fatal result of 


persisting against it: and closes * by 
contesting it with our demurs and 
oppositions.” 

In the fourth oration he addresses 
himself to * a loftier argument,” 
namely, * the good fruit which will 
accrue to all who search and enter- 
tain and obey the Scriptures after 
the manner we have set forth.” 
This he displays under three heads, 
—the knowledge obtained ; the life 
of heavenly enterprize begotten ; the 
eternal reward to be gained, 


We shall enter into no farther 
analysis of these Orations ; but shall] 
proceed at once toa few detached 
extracts, as illustrative of the author’s 
style and manner of composition. 

On the “ preparation for the an- 
nouncement” of the Divine will, he 
writes :— 


“ When God uttereth his voice, says 
the Psalmist, coals of fire are kindled : 
the hills melt down like wax, the earth 
quakes, and deep proclaims it unto hol- 
low deep. This same voice, which the 
stubborn elements cannot withstand, 
the children of Israel having heard but 
once, prayed that it might not be spo- 
ken to them any more. The sensible 
images of the Creator have now van- 
ished, and we are left alone, in the deep 
recesses of the meditative mind, to dis- 
cern his comings forth. No trump ot 
heaven now speaketh in the world’s 

ear. No angelic conveyancer ot 
Heaven’s will taketh shape from the 
vacant air, and, having done his errand, 
retireth into his airy habitation. No 
human messenger putteth forth his mi- 
raculous hand to heal Nature’s immedi- 
cable wounds, winning for his words a 
silent and astonished audience. Ma- 
Jesty and might no longer precede the 
oracles of Heaven. They lie silent 
and unobtrusive, wrapped up in thei 
little compass—one volume, amongst 
many, innocently handed to and tro, 
having no distinction but that in which 
our mustered thoughts are enabled to 
investthem. The want of solemn pre- 
paration and circumstantial pomp the 
imagination of the mind hath now to 
supply. The presence of the Deity. 
and the authority of his voice, ou: 
thoughtful spirits must discern. Con 
science must supply the terrors that 
went before him ; and the brightness ot 
his coming, which the sense can no 
longer behold, the heart, ravished with 
his word, must feel. 

“ For this solemn vocation of all he: 
powers to do her Maker honour, and 
give him welcome, it is, at the very 
least, necessary that the soul stand ab- 
solved from every call. Every foreign 
influence or authority arising out of 
the world, or the things of the world, 
should be burst when about to stand 
before the Fountain of all authority. 
Every argument, every invention, eve- 
ry opinion of man forgot, when about 
to approach to the Father and oracle 
of all intelligence. And as subjects, 
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when their prince honours them with 
invitations, are held disengaged though 
pre-occupied with a thousand appoint- 
ments—so upon an audience fixed and 
about to be holden with the King of 
kings, it well becomes the honoured 
mortal to break loose from all thraldom 
of men and things, and be arrayed in 
liberty of thought and action, to drink 
in the rivers of his pleasure, and to per- 
form the commissions of his lips.” pp. 
4, 10. 





On the feelings and sentiments 
with which we should come to the 
perusal of God’s word, the author 


remarks :— 


“Tt is a good custom inherited from 
the hallowed days of Scottish piety, 
and in our cottages still preserved, 
though in our cities generally given up, 
to preface the morning and evening 
worship of the family with a short invo- 
cation of blessing fromthe Lord. This 
isin unison with the practice and re- 
commendation of pious men, never to 
open the Divine word without a silent 
invocation of the Divine Spirit. But 
no ejaculation to Heaven is of any vir- 
tue, save as it is the expression of Cer- 
tain pious sentiments with which the 
mind is full and overflowing. And, 
therefore, instead of setting forth any 
forms of intercession for a divine un- 
derstanding to accoinpany the reading 
of the divine word, it seemeth better 
that l impress upon your minds those 
sentiments, which will of their own ac- 
cord prompt the heart to feel the pro- 
per frame, and the tongue to utter the 
suitable request. 

“ Of those sentiments which befit the 
mind that cometh into conference with 
its Maker, the first and most prevailing 
should be gratitude for his having ever 
condescended to hold commerce with 
such wretched and fallen creatures, 
Gratitude not only expressing itself in 
proper terms, but possessing the mind 
with an abiding and over-mastering 
mood, under which it shall sit impres- 
sed the whole duration of the interview. 


Such an emotion as cannot utter itself 


in language—though by language it 
indicate its presence—but preserves us 
ina devout and adoring frame, while 
the Lord is uttering his voice. Go, 
Visit a desolate widow with consolation 
and help and fatherhood of her orphan 
children—do it again and again—and 
your presence, the sound of your ap- 
proaching footstep, the soft utterance 
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of your voice, the very mention of your 
name—will come to dilate her heart 
with a fulness which defies her tongue 
to utter, but speaks by the tokens of a 
swimming eve, and clasped hands, and 
fervent ejaculations to heaven upon 
vour head! No less copious ackuow- 
ledgement to God, the author of our 
well-being and the father of our better 
hopes, ought we to teel when his word 
discloseth to us the excesses of his love. 
Though a veil be now cast over the 
Majesty which speaks, it is the vorce ot 
the Eternal which we hear, coming in 
soft cadences to win our favour, vet 
omnipotent as the voice of the thande:, 
and overpowering as the rushing of 
many waters. And though thef veil of 
the future intervene between our band 
and the promised goods, still are they 
from His lips who speaks and tt is 
done, who commandeth and all things 
stand fast. With no less emotion, 
therefore, should this book be opened 
than if, like hin in the Apocalypse, you 
saw the voice which spake ; or like hitn 
inthe trance, vou were into the third 
heavens translated, companying and 
communing with the realities of glory, 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor the heart of man conceived.” pp. 
lo, 16. 


Our next extract is from the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the second 
(ration.— 


* Oh brethren, let me now drop this 
Strain of censure which the honour of 
the Bible hath forced me to marntain 
against my better liking, and speak 
persuasively in your ear for a noble and 
more enlarged perception of the truth, 
Pour ye out your whole undivided 
heart before the oracles of God. Give 
your enlarged spirit to the communion 
of his word. Be free; be disentan- 
cled. Letitteach ; let it reprove 3 let 
it correct ; let it instruct in righteous- 
ness; let it elevate you with its won- 
derful delineations of the secrets of 
the divine nature, and of the future 
destinies of the human race, hicher 
than the loftiest poetry: and let it 
carry you deeper, with its pictures of 
our present and future wretchedness, 
than the most pathetic sentiment ever 
penned by the novelist :—and let it 
take affection captive by its pictures of 
divine mercy and forgiveness, more than 
the sweetest eloquence : let it transport 
you with indignation at that with which 
it is indignant, and take you with passion 
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when it is impassioned ; when it blames 
be ye blamed ; when it exhorts be ve 
exhorted ; when it condescends to ar- 
gument, by its arguments be ye con- 
vinced. Be free to take all its moods, 
and to catch all its inspirations. Then 
shall you become instinct with all 
Christian feeling, and pregnant with all 
holy fruits, ‘thoroughly furnished for 
every good word and work.’ 

“Why, in modern times, do we not 
take from the word that sublimity of 
design and gigantic strength of purpose 
which made all things bend betore the 
saints, whose praise is in the word and 
the church of God? Why have the 
written secrets of the Eternal become 
less moving than the fictions of fancy, 
or the periodical works of idle litera- 
ture; and their impressiveness died 
away into the imbecility of a tale that 
has been often told? Not because 
man’s spirit hath become more weak: 
Was there ever an age in which it was 
moire patient of research, or restless 
after improvement ? Not because the 
Spirit of God hath become backward 
in his help, or the word divested of its 
truth—but because we treat it not as 
the all-accomplished wisdom of God— 
the righteous setting works of men 
alongside of it, or masters over it—the 
world altogether apostatizing from it 
unto folly. We come to meditate it, 
like armed men to consult of peace— 
our whole mind occupied with insur- 
rectionary interests—and suffer no cap- 
tivity of its truth. Faith, which should 
brood with expanded wings over the 
whole heavenly legend, imbibing its 
entire spirit—what hath it become ? a 
name to conjure up theories and hy- 
potheses upon. Duty likewise hath 
fallen into a few formalities of abstain- 
ing from amusements, and keeping up 
severities—instead of denoting a soul 
girt with all its powers for its Maker’s 
will. Religion also, a set of opinions 
and party distinctions — separated 
from high. endowments, and_ herd- 
ing with cheap popular accomplish- 
nents—a mere serving-maid of every 
day life ; instead of being the mistress 
of all earthly, and the preceptress of all 
heaveuly, sentiments—and the very 
queen of all high gifts, graces and per- 
fections, in every walk of life! 

* To be delivered from this dwarfish 
exhibition of that plant which our 
heayenly Father hath planted, take up 
this holy book. Let your devotions 
gather warmth from the various exhibi- 
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tions of the nature and attributes of 
God. Let the displays of his power 
Overawe you, and the goings forth of 
his majesty still you into reverend ob- 
servance. Let his uplifted voice awake 
the slumber of your spirits, and every 
faculty burn in adoration of that image 
of the invisible God which his word re- 
veals. If Nature is reverend before 
Him, how much more the spirit of man 
for whom be rideth forth in his state ! 
Let his Holiness, before which the pure 
seraph veils his face, and his Justice, 
before which the heavens are rebuked, 
humble our frail spirits in the dust, and 
awaken all their conscious guilt. Then 
let the richness of his mercy strike us 
dumb with amazement, and his offered 
grace revive our hopes anew ; and let 
his Son, coming forth with the embra- 
ces of his love, fill our spirits with rap- 
ture.—Let us hold him fast in sweet 
communion ; exchange with him affec- 
tion’s kindest tokens ; and be satisfied 
with the sufficiency of his grace; and 
let the strength of his Spirit be our re- 
fuge, his all-sufficient strength ow 
buckler and our trust! 
“Then, stirred up through all her 
powers, and awakened from the deep 
sleep of Nature and oblivion of God, 
which among visible things she indulg- 
eth, our soul will come forth from the 
comununion of the Word full of divine 
energy and ardour, prepared to ran 
upon this world’s theatre the race of 
duty for the prize of life eternal. She 
will erect herself beyond the measures 
and approbation of men, into the meas- 
ures and approbation of God, and _be- 
come like the saints of old,who,strength- 
ened by such repasts of faith, ‘ subdu- 
ed kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, and turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens.” pp. 47—49. 


In describing the loss sustained 
by those “who perish from the 
memory of the earth, having done 
nothing, deserved nothing, and ex- 
pected nothing beyond it,” he 
States— 


“ You lose God’s presence, in whicii 
all creation rejoiceth. You lose God’s 
capacity to bless you with his manifold 
blessings, which the cherubim and sera- 
phim can speak of better than a faller 
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man. You lose the peace and perfect 
blessedness of heaven, which from this 
earth we can hardly catch the vision of. 
Have you suffered spiritual oppression 
and drowning from fleshly appetites ? 
freedom from this yeu lose. Have you 
groaned under the general bondage of 
the creature, and called for deliverance? 
this deliverance you lose. Have you 
conceived pictures of quiet and peace- 
ful enjoyment amidst beautiful and re- 
freshing scenes ? the realities of these 
ye lose. Have you felt the ravishment 
of divine communion, when the con- 
scious soul breathes its raptures but can- 
not utter them ? the eternal enjoyment 
of these you lose. What Adam and 
Eve enjoyed within the unblemished 
paradise of Eden with the presence of 
(iod—you lese. What Peter and John 
felt upen the mount of transfiguration, 
where they would have built tabernacles 
and remained for ever—you lose. Can 
you think of this world’s fare with con- 
tentment? If youare wicked, how do 
your sins find you out, or overhang you 
with detection. If you are holy, how 
your desires outrun your performance, 
and your knowledge your power; how 
you fall, are faint, are backsliding, are 
in darkness, are in doubt, are in dismay! 
You are not content with this world’s 
fare, you long after something higher 
and better: hence the perpetual cheer- 
ing of hope and instigation of ambition, 
and thirst after novelty, and restlessness 
10 better your condition. When man 
cometh to wish, to expect to labour or 
care for nothing higher or better than 
his present condition, he is supremely 
iniserable. God hath left these wit- 
nesses within our breasts out of whose 
mouth to convict us. He will say, ‘ Ye 
strove after something happier. "T'was 
the labour of your lifeto reach it. I let 
down heaven’s glory to your eager eyes. 
You put it away: therefore be it put 
away from your habitation for ever. 
Qh, ye who labour by toil and trouble to 
exalt your condition, will ye not exalt it 
far above the level of thrones or princi- 
palities, or any name that is named up- 
on the earth !’ 

“Would that, like St. John in the 
Apocalypse I had seen, or like Paul in 
the trance I had felt, the glories of heav- 
en, that for your sakes I might unfold 
them! [have spoken of the removal of 
earthly disasters and embarrassments, 
which cleave to the lot of the religious 
in our kind, and to the lot of the wicked 
in another kind. But the removal of 
these is nothing. I have spoken of the 
gratification of all Nature’s hungerings 

Curist. Ossery. No. 260. 
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and thirsting after truth, knowledge, 
goodness, and happiness, But this is 
nothing, these distresses, these desires, 
pertain to a weak and fallen creature. 
It behoves to speak of the enjoyiments 
and desires of angels—of their fervours, 
their loves, their communions. But 
who can speak of them ? 

“ Yet if emblems can assist you, then 
do you join in your imagination the em- 
hlems and pictures of heaven, Whatis 
the condition of its people? That of 
crowned kings. What is their enjoy- 
ment? That of conquerors triumph- 
wnt, with palms of victory in their hands. 
What their haunts? The green pas- 
tures by the living waters. What their 
employment ? Losing their spirits in 
the ecstasies of melody, making music 
upon their harps to the Lord God Al- 
mighty, and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever. For guidance—the Lamb, that 
isin the midst of them, shall lead them 
by rivers of living waters, and wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. For 
knowledge—they shall be like unto God, 
for they shall know even as they are 
known. For vision and understandmg— 
they shall see face to face, needing no 
intervention of language or of sign. 
For ordinances (through which the soul 
makes imperfect way to her Maker)— 
there is no temple in the city of their 
habitation, for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple thereof. 
There shall be no night theres and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun, 
for the Lord God giveth them light, 
and they shall reign for ever and ever: 
nay, the very sense hath its gratifications 
in the city of God; the building of 
the walls is of jasper, the city of pure 
gold like unto clear glass; the founda- 
tion of the wall garnished with all 
manner of precious stones ; every one 
of the twelve gates a pearl. Now what 
means this wealth of imagery drawn 
from every storehouse of nature, if it 
be not that the choicest of all which the 
eye beholds or the heart is ravished 
with—that all which makes matter 
beautiful and the spirit happy—that all 
which wealth values itself on and beau- 
ty delights in, with all the scenery which 
charms the taste and all the employ- 
iments which can engage the affections, 
every thing, in short, shall lend its in- 
fluence to consuminate the felicity of the. 
saints in light. 

“Oh what untried forms of happy 
being, what cycles of revolving bliss, 
await the just ! Conception cannot reach 
it, nor experience present materials for 
the picture of its similitude ; and though 
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thus figured out by the choicest em- 
blems, they do no more represent it, 
than the name of Shepherd does the 
guardianship of Christ, or the name of 
Father the love of Almighty God.” pp. 
86—90. 


The following are miscellaneous 
extracts, and need no prefatory re- 
marks to introduce them, as they 
individually explain their own im- 
port. 


“Let no man, in the pride of his 
heart, revolt from the traditions of God 
as an imposition upon the freedom of 
his estate. If the wisdom of God take 
no hand in the ordination of our life, 
then the wisdom of our fathers will do 
it all. But for us we shall be the same 
governed and shackled creatures as be- 
fore. We may change the place of our 
residence for a country where God’s tra- 
ditions are unknown, and thereby 
change the degree or form of the bon- 
dage, but the necessity of it for peace 
and enjoyment will still remain. We 
may change our sphere in life to one 
where God’s traditions are trampled un- 
der foot, and find a momentary release, 
but soon the habits of our new condi- 
tion wili become as peremptory as those 
of the old.—In truth, there is no deliv- 
erance. Society is beforehand with us; 
and along with its beautiful fields and 
happy inventions and manifold condi- 
tions of comfort, hands down to us as the 
price of these a thousand laws and re- 
straints upon the freedom of our con- 
duct. 

“ Such being the hereditary bondage 
of all ages and ofall nations, those are 
happiest who have had the wisest and 
most virtuous ancestors, to derive to 
them only wholesome restraints upon 
the uncertainty of individual judgment 
and the waywardness of individual will ; 
—those being the most blessed of all, 
who have been favoured with laws and 
institutions trom the perfection of wis- 
dom which is with Him who knows the 
bounds of man’s capacity, and the lim- 
its within which his happiness and hon- 
our reside. For, the wisest nen being 
little acquainted with the secret work- 
ings of their own heart, whose mysteri- 
eus Organization is deep seated beyond 

our observation, are still less able to 
comprehend another's nature, so as to 
prescribe with infallible certainty for 
its government. The best they can do 
is to point out some palpable errors to 
be avoided, some gross delinquencies to 


be shunned, some common rights to be 
revered, some noble actions to be hon- 
oured, some base ones to be disgraced. 
They can buoy some few of the shoals 
and rocks of life, but the tides and cur- 
rents which pervade it are beyond their 
management. ‘They can 
ports and havens for us to touch at, but 
the manning and equipping and pro- 
pelling the vessel is with God alone. 
He who gave the soul her powers, and 
to all his works their properties, can 
alone sweetly accommodate them wit) 
ordinances. The best attempts of law- 
givers are but bungling artifices for com. 
passing coarse designs, aiming at the se- 
curity of some visible and externa! 
good, and that attaming not withou 
great waste of private liberty and hap- 
piness ; whereas God,being perfectly ac 
quainted with our most inward princi- 
ples, and with all the shortest and safes: 
ways to happiness, can, with no mor 
effort than is necessary, carry us throug) 
all the departments and degrees of ex- 
cellence. He therefore is the only fir 
lawgiver ; his statutes the only liberty.” 
pp. 93, 54. 

“Tis written, “tis written, tis sealed 
of heaven, and a few years shall reveal i: 
all. Be assured it is even soto hap- 
pen to the despisers of holy writ. Wit! 
this in arrear, what boots liberty, pleas. 
ure, enjoyment—all within the how 
glass of time, or the round earth’s con- 
tinent, all the sensibilities of life, all the 
powers of man, all the attractions of wo 
man ! 

“ 'Terror hath sitten enthroned on the 
brows of tyrants, and made the heart ot 
a nation quake ; but upon this peaceful! 
volume there sits a terror to make thi 
mute world stand aghast. Yet not th: 
terror of tyranny neither, but the terro: 
of justice, which abides the scorners 0} 
the most High God, and the revilers oi 
his most gracious Son. And js it not 
just, though terrible, that he who brook- 
ed notin heaven one moment’s disaf- 
fection, but launched the rebel host to 
hell, and bound them evermore in 
chains of darkness, should also do his 
sovereign will upon the disaflected ot 
this earth, whom he hath long endured 
and pleaded with in vain. We are fal- 
len, *tis ttue—we found the world fal- 
len into ungodly customs, ’tis true— 
here are we full grown and mature in 
disafiection, most true. And what can 
we do to repair a ruined world, and re- 
gain a lost purity 2 Nothing—nothing 
can we do to such a task. But God 
hath provided for this pass of perplexi- 
ty: he hath opened a door of recon- 
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ciliation, and laid forth a store of help, 
and asks at our hand no impossibilities, 
only what our condition is equal to in 
concert with his freely offered grace. 

“These topics of terror, it is very 
much the fashion of the time to turn the 

ear from, as if it were unmanly to fear 
pain? Call it manly or unmanly, it is 
Nature’s strongest instinct—the strong- 
est instinct of all animated nature : and 
to avoid it is the chief impulse of all our 
actions. Punishment is that which law 
founds upon, and parental authority in 
the first instance, and every human in- 
stitution from which it is painful to be 
dismembered. Not only is pain not to 
be inflicted without high cause, or en- 
dured without trouble, but not to be 
looked on without a pang: as ye may 
judge, when ye see the cold knife of the 
surgeon enter the patient’s flesh, or the 
heavy wain grind onward to the neck 
ofa fallen child. Despise pain, I wot 
not what it means. Bodily pain you 
may despise iu a good cause, but Jet 
there be no motive, let it be God’s sim- 
ple visitation, spasms of the body for ex- 
ample, then how many give it a licence, 
how many send for the physician to stay 
itr Truly, there is not a man in being 
whom bodily pain, however slight, if in- 
cessant, will not turn to fury or to insen- 
sibility —e mbittering peace, eating out 
kindliness, contracting sympathy, and 
altogether deforming the inner man. 
Fits of acute suffering which are soon 
to be over, any disease with death in 
the distance may be borne; but take 
away hope, and let there be no visible 
escape, and he ismore than mortal that 
can endure. A drop of water inces- 
santly falling upon the head, is found to 
be the most excruciating of all torture, 
which proveth experimentally the truth 
of what is said. 

“ Hell, therefore, is not to be despis- 
ed, like a sick bed, ifany of you be so 
hardy as to despise a sick bed. There are 
no comforting kindred, no physician’s 
aid, no hope of recovery, no melancholy 
relief of death, no sustenance of grace. It 
sno work of earthly torture or execution; 
with a good cause to suffer in, anda be- 
holding world or posterity to look on, a 
good conscience to approve, with scorn- 
ful words to revenge cruel actions, and 
the constant play of resolution or study 
of revenge. Itis no struggle of mind 
against its material envelopements and 
worldly ills, like stoicism, which was 
the sentiment of virtue nobly down- 
bearing the sense of pain. I cannot 
render it to fancy, but | can render it to 
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fear, Why may it not be the agony of 
all diseases the body is suse eptible of, 

with the anguish of all derange dconce p- 
tions and disordered feelings, stinging 
recollections, present remorses, bursting 
indignations, with nothing but ourselves 
to burst on, disinal prospects, fearful cer- 
tainties, fury, folly and despair. 

“7 know it is not only the fashion of 
the world, but of Christians, to despise 
the preaching of future woe; but th 
methods of modern schools which are 
content with one idea tor their Gospel 
and one motive for their activity, we 
willing!y renounce for the broad imeth. 
ods of Scripture, which bring out ever 
and anon the recesses of the future to 
upbear duty and downbear wickedness, 
and assail men by their hopes and fears 
as often as by their affections, by the 
authority of God as often as by the con 
straining love of Christ, by arguments 
of reason and of interest no less. There- 
fore sustained by the frequent example 
of our Saviour, the most tender-hearted 
of all beings, and who to man hath 
shown the most excessive love ; we re- 
turn, and give men to wit, that the de- 
spisers of God’s law and of Christ’s gos- 
pel, shall by no means escape the most 
rigorous fate. Pain, pain inexorable, 
tribulation and anguish shall be their 
everlasting doom.” pp. 64—67. 


We cannot pass over the con- 
cluding sentenee of the fourth ora- 
tioii— 


“Many will think it an unchristian 
thing to reason thus violently, and many 
will think it altogether unintelligible; and 
to ourselves it would feel unseemly, did 
we not re-assure ourselves by looking 
around.—They are ruling and they are 
ruled, but God’s oracles rule them not. 
They are studying every record of anti- 
quity in their seats of learning, but the 
record of God, and of him whom he 
hath sent, is almost unheeded. They 
enjoy every communion of society, of 
pleasure, of enterprise, this world af- 
fords ; but little comnnanion with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. 
They carry on commerce with all lands, 
the bustle and noise of their traffic fill 
the whole earth ; they go to and fro, and 
knowledge is increased,—but how few 
inthe hasting crowd are hasting after 
the kingdom of God! Meanwhile death 
sweepeth on wich his chilling blast, freez.- 
ing up the life of generations, catehing 
their spirits unblessed with any pr@par- 
ation of peace, quenching hope, and 
binding destinv for evermore. ‘Their 
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graves are dressed, and their tombs are 
adorned :—but their spirits, where are 
they? How oft hath this city, where I 
now write these lamentations, over a 
thoughtless age, been filled and emptied 
of her people since first she reared her 
imperial head! How many genera- 
tions of her revellers have gone to an- 
other kind of revelry : how many gene- 
rations of her gay courtiers to a royal 
residence where courtier-arts are not; 
how many generations of her toilsome 
tradesmen to the place of silence, whith- 
er no gain can follow them! How time 
hath swept over her age after age, with 
its consuming wave, swallowing every 
living thing, and bearing it away unto 
the shores of eternity! The sight and 
thought of all which is my assurance, 
that I have not in the heat of my feel- 
ings surpassed the merit of the case. 
The theme is fitter for an indignant 
prophet, than an uninspired sin-ul man. 

“But the increase is of the Lord. 
May He honour these thoughts to find a 
welcome in every breast which weighs 
them—may He casry these warnings 
to the conscience of every one whose 
eye pursueth them. And may his ora- 
cles come forth to guide the proceed- 
ings of men, that they may dwell to- 
gether in love and unity, and come at 
length to the everlasting’ habitation of 
his holiness. Amen.” pp. 96—98. 


We adduce these passages, not 
as among the yery worst or the very 
best specimens of our author’s pe- 
culiar powers, but as calculated to 
shew the reader, with some tolera- 
ble fairness, what manner of man 
Mr. Irving is: and, without seeking 
to combat the prejudices which may 
exist in apy mind against him, or 
to excuse faults of composition 
which may readily be found in his 
writings, we cannot but repeat, that 
the author who can write thus is of no 
ordinary character; and we feel 
assured that he will meet with no 
ordinary attention. 

It would, doubtless be an easy 
task, for those who take pleasure in 
such things to hunt out many pas- 
sages in these Urations which, when 
detached from the general reason- 
ing, especially if viewed through 
the medium of party, might appear 
to be liable to just exception. Mr. 
Irving would probably be surprised 
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to hear it stated, that he does no 
believe in the corruption of human 
nature, or in the necessity for a 
Divine influence to change the heart; 
that he is an enemy to expositions 
of the Scripture; that he ascribes 
to education and to human reason, 
what properly and exclusively be- 
longs to the operation of the Holy 
Spirit; that, according to his creed, 
the hostilities of the human mind to 
the ways of the world is as strong as 
its hostility to religion ; that man is 
capable of attaining perfection ; that 
no value can attach to a death-bed 
repentance—with various other un- 
sound positions. He may probably 
be surprised by our even hinting at 
the possibility of these charges, 
knowing full well how little such 
opinions are connected with his 
creed, and how unfair and uncandid 
are such imputations. But candour 
and fairness are, in reference to 
religious discussions, by no means 
the leading virtues of the age; and 
we have more than once heard Mr. 
Irving censured for maintaining opin- 
ions not a whit more scriptural than 
these—opinions which, on reading 
this publication, we perceive to be 
in direct opposition to all his senti- 
ments and feelings; though, at the 
same time, there prevail in his 
writings a hardihood of statement, 
and a love of paradox, or saying 
strong things in strong terms, which 
tend to retider the import of insula- 
ted passages abundantly capable of 
misconstruction. ‘There are, how- 
ever, two or three particulars in 
which, if we rightly understand our 
author's statements, we cannot con- 
cur with him. We advert more 
especially to his remarks on the 
subject of catechisms ; and as it is 
a question of some importance, we 
shall very briefly deliver our senti- 
ments upon it: possibly they may 
accord with his : they do not, how- 
ever, accord with those which he 
seems to maintain. 

Having stated, in the first oration, 
that the christian public, as well as 
worldly men, come to the perusal of 
the word of God with minds pre-oc- 
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cupied and pre-possessed, inclining 
toit a partial ear,a straitened un- 
derstanding, anda disaffected will, 
he proceeds to observe, that “ to 
this pre-judgment the early use of 
catechisms mainly contributes, which 
however * serviceable in their place, 
have the disadvantage of presenting 
the truth in a form altogether dif- 
ferent from what it occupies in 
the word itself.” In a subsequent 
oration (p. 42) he laments that “ cat- 
echisms have come to usurp it as 
the great instrument of a religious 
education, and the great storehouse 
of religious knowledge, in our fami- 
lies, in our schools, and even in 
the ministry of our churches ;” and 
upon catechisms, thus generally 
used, he charges sundry evils of 
considerable magnitude. Now, while 
we admit it as a possible, and not 
improbable, result of an overween- 
ing regard for these formularies, that 
they may virtually stand in the 
place of other instruction; while we 
allow, on the same principle, that 
“the worp, which is diversified 
for men of all gifts, may come to be 
prized chiefly as a treasure of intel- 
lectual truth, elements of religious 
dogmatism, often an armoury of re- 
ligious warfare ;”—while we grant 
that, on this account, “ the aspect 
with which religion looks out from 
the temple of the land” may be fre- 
quently “ logical and metaphysical, 
playing about the head, but starving 
the well-springs of life, the heart, 


and drying up the fertile streams of 
29? 


a holy and charitable life ;”—while . 


we concede to our author, according 
to the forcible contrast which he has 
drawn between catechisms and the 
word of God, that there are in the 
former “no features of Christian 
imagery to catch the conception, 
nor patterns of holy men to awaken 
the imitation of excellence, and draw 
onthe admiration of holiness ; no 
joyful strains of hope and promised 
bliss to rouse nature’s indolence ; 
nor eager remonstrances against the 
world’s ways ; nor stern denounce- 
ments like the thunder of heaven 
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upon the head of its transgressors ; 
nor pathetic burst of sympathy over 
nature’s melancholy conditions and 
more melancholy prospects ;’’—yet 
if it be, as it seems to be, the purport 
of all this reasoning to discredit 
catechisms as an instrument for the 
instruction of the rising generation, 
the conclusion is one to which we 
caunot accede. 

Catechisms, Mr. Irving appears 
to admit, are serviceable in their 
place: he is proud to possess such as 
his church doth acknowledge : but 
he regards it as their proper place 
to discern heresy, and to preserve in 
the church a unity of faith. Weby 
no means undervalue them in_ this 
point of view ; but, surely, the Cat- 
echisms, of the Church of England, 
and Watt’s Catechisms, and scores 
of other compositions which are 
flying about under a like name, were 
primarily intended for the instruction 
of the young, and were drawn up 
for this very purpose. It will not, 
moreover, be denied that it is a 
desirable thing to impress upon the 
understandings and memories of 
children, “ so soon as they are able 
to learn,” the leading articles of the 
Christian faith; and that, in order 
to accomplish this, they should bg 
presented in the most concise and 
the simplest manner. In what 
other way can this be done so effec- 
tually as by catechisms? This 
mode of instruction does not super- 
sede oral observations from the 
teacher: it does not prohibit the 
perusal of the sacred oracles: it 
excites no prejudice against them ; 
on the contrary, it prepares the mind 
for the understanding of them ; it 
propounds certain great principles, 
which are there developed and illus- 
trated and enforced in a way suited 
to reach the improving intellect, and 
having gained the understanding, to 
awaken the most powerful emations 
of the heart. The catechism does 
not eflect every thing that is wanted ; 
it is not expected to do so: but it 
does something, and that something 
is very important : leaving to the 
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Scriptures their far nobler province, 
and opening the way for their influ- 


ence upon the condition of mankind. 
( To be continued.) 
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An Essay on Faith. By 'Tuomas 
Erskine, Esq., Advocate. Edin- 
burgh. 1522. 12mo. pp. 141. 


We have already had occasion to 
notice a former well known produc- 
tion of this respectable author, his 
little work on the Internal Evidences 
of the Christian Revelation. The 
present sequel, as it may be called, 
to that work, will require from us 
simply a short exposition of its con- 
tents, with a very few accompanying 
observations. Amidst the multipli- 
city of religious publications in 
the present day, which is, in truth, 
a very reading day, brevity is one, 
of the first of human praises; and, 
if the subject of the work be but 
clearly developed, we are greatly 
obliged to any author for making 
his thoughts known to us in the 
shortest time and smallest possible 
compass. This merit Mr. Ers- 
kine possesses in both these two 
publications. In the former, he 
very briefly, as well as beautifully, 
unfolded his views on the internal 
evidences of the Christian Reve- 
lation ; as consisting in the adap- 
tation, the fitness, of that revelation 
to the actual wants and feelings 
of man. And in the present he 
shews, with equal brevity and beau- 
ty of illustration, if not with quite 
the same clearness, his views re- 
specting the Faith necessary to 
receive such a revelation. His style 
indicates a man strongly impress- 
ed with the notions which he has 
adopted, and which it is his object 
to enforce upon his reader: without 
those discursive flights, and far and 
near researches, which might be- 
long tothe more full and profession- 
al investigation of his subject. 
‘This may perhaps be one advantage, 
amongst others, attending the la- 
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bours and meditations of pious 
laymen upon points which, indeed, 
equally concern us all: and, though, 
we should think ourselves out o; 
place in assisting Mr. Erskine in the 
investigation of any legal question, 
we are not at all the less willing to 
acknowledge our obligation to this 
“advocate” for thus pleading the 
cause of faith in the Christian reve. 
lation. 

On the subject of Christian faith), 
many spceulations have been en- 
tertained, and many volumes direct- 
ly or collaterally written. Mr. 
Erskine would teach us that the 
question lies in a very narrow com- 
pass. It is not an assent to the pro- 
positions of Christianity ; it is not 
a conviction of their truth 3 it is 
not an acting upon a conviction of 
their truth: but it is a right un- 
derstanding of those propositions, 
and an actual sense of their real, 
genuine, and intrinsic nature. It is 
a full conception of the loveliness 
of what is lovely in them ; of the 
value of what is valuable; the de- 
sirableness of what is desirable 3 ani 
the terrors of what is terrific. Ther 
is a wide difference, as we under- 
stand Mr. k Erskine, between a man 
merely believing in the existence of 
a lovely object, however fully he 
may be assured of that fact; and 
his believing in the loveliness 0: 
such an object from a direct know- 
lege of it and acquaintance with: it. 
A man born blind may believe in 
the existence of something which 
be hears called colour; but he can 
have no conception of the nature of 
colour ; and therefore, according to 
Mr. Erskine, no belief, no faith in 
colour. A man may hear a message 
delivered in an unknown tongue, and 
have a perfect belief that the messen- 
ger is saying something that is true : 
but, for want of understanding the 
substance of the message, he can 
have no faith whatever in the subject 
matter intended to be conveyed. 
The last illustration is but a varia- 
tion from Mr. Erskine’s own words, 
which are as follow :— 
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“ Let us suppose a Chinese, who can 
speak no language but his own, brought 
before an English jury as a witness. 
Let him bring with him certificates and 
testimonials of character which place 
his truth and integrity above all suspi- 
cion. There is no doubt entertained of 
him. But he gives his evidence in his 
own language. I ask, does any one ju- 
ryman believe him? Certainly not,— 
it is absolutely impossible—nobody un- 
derstands a word that he utters. If, 
during the course of the evidence, the 
jury were asked whether or not they be- 
lieved what he was telling them, would 
they not smile at the question : ? And 
yet they know that it is truth. They 
understand that the witness is an hon- 
est man, and they believe as far as they 
understand, but they can believe no far- 
ther. An interpreter is brought—he 
translates the eviderice ; now , the jury 
understand it, and their belief accom- 
panies their understanding. If one of 
the jury had understood Chinese, the 
difference between his belief and that of 
the rest, would have been accurately 
measured, by the difference of their un- 
derstandings. They all heard the same 
sounds, and saw the same motions, but 
there was only one of them, to whom 
these symbols conveyed any meaning. 
Now the meaning was the thing of im- 
portance to be believed—and the proof 
of the man’s integrity was of conse- 
quence merely on account of the au- 
thority which it gave to his meaning 
pp. 22, 23. 

The case of the man in the Gos- 
pels who was born blind, is also thus 
used in pp. 33, 34. 


“ A man born blind has no impres- 
sions from light, and therefore he can 
have no faith with regard to such im- 
pressions. He has not the slightest 
conception of what is meant by a 
coloured body, and therefore he cannot 
helieve in a coloured body. He may 
believe that bodies have a quality which 
he is ineapable of perceiving, but what 
that quality is he does not know, and 
therefore cannot béfleve in it. Faith 
is the persuasion that the impression 
on the mind was produced by a real 
object. Butif no impression is made 
upon the mind, what room is there for 
the exercise of belief ? If he, like an- 


other blind man, has formed an idea 
that red is like the sound of a trumpet, 
the impression is a false one, and the 
belief appended to it is also false, that is, 
it is appended to a false impression. 
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For faith must always derive its char- 
acter from the impression to which it is 
appended. 

“If the impression is correct, the 
faith is correct; and if the impression is 
incorrect, the faith is incorrect. And 
when we are considering impressions as 
produced by objects supposed or known 
to be real, we may very properly ex- 
plain faith to be the impression mad; 
on our minds by some such object.”* 


The first misconception which 
Mr. Erskine, on these grounds, sug- 
gests in the ordinary rules for de- 
fining faith, is that of laboriousls 
searching after the mode of believing 
rather than the olject of faith. Give 
a person but a right object, and let 
him thoroughly appreciate its in- 
trinsic nature and qualities, and he 
then possesses ipso facto faith in 
that object, and a faith necessarily 
producing its corresponding eflects. 
If loveliness is beheld, and recog- 
nised as_ loveliness, you then believe 
in that loveliness; and love and ad- 
miration will necessarily ensuc. | 
danger is appreciated, and under- 
stood as danger, it has then become 
at once the object of faith, and it 
will incontinently produce the cor- 
responding affection of fear. In 
these several cases, it is not so much 
whether the mind has a_ speculative 

practical, an historical or a real- 
izing faith, as whether it has, with 
respect to some real object, and in 
application to itself, a full notion ot 
the loveliness of what is lovely, o 
the terrors of what is terrible. li 
you have the love of lifes and have 
been in imminent danger of losing 
it, fully apprehending the extent 
and nature of the danger : and il 
you have been rescued from that 
danger by a deliverer, at great cost 


* We think there is some little confusion 
in the above double definition of faith, which 
we conceive is better defined, according to 
Mr. Erskine’s representations, by the last 
than by the first sentence in Italics. At the 
same time, we may add that his definition 
would have more accorded with the com- 
monly received notion of faith, if it had been 
confined to the first. Faith cannot be both 
an impression as to quality, and a persuasion 
asto truth. The reader may refer to a pas- 
sage, which we shall quote further on in out 
remarks, from p. 44 
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and risk to himself, fully appre- 
hending likewise the fact and the 
cost of his benefit to you ; you have 
ipso facto faith in the danger, and 
faith in the deliverer; and the ne- 
cessary consequence will have been, 
terror as respects the one, and grati- 
tude as respects the other. 

This view of faith, according to 
Mr. Erskine, necessarily supposes 
the capacity for such impressions 
within the mind as the object with- 
out is naturally capable of pro- 
ducing. If you have no capacity 
for fear, of course you cannot be- 
lieve in danger; if you have no 
capacity for gratitude, you cannot 
believe in the kindness of the deli- 
verer : just as, without a capacity 
for the impressions of sight and 
smell, you can neither believe in the 
beauty or the fragrance of the moss- 
rose. 

But here, again, Mr. Erskine would 
warn us against supposing that faith 
is the affection itself,to which it only, 
as it were, conducts us. Faith is not 
fear; nor is faith gratitude; but 
when we have attained the faith— 
that is, according to our author, the 
understanding—of what is fearful or 
what is benevolent, then we begin 
to fear ; then we begin to love and 
to admire. Faith is the channel by 
which the object, either of terror or 
of admiration, passes into the heart 
to be feared or to be admired: so 
that, if we have no right under- 
standing of the object ; if we see it 
not at all, or view it but partially, 
and lose sight of those essential qual- 
ittes which constitute its loveliness 
or its fearfulness; then we cannot 
feel either love or fear. In this case, 
faith, which Mr. Erskine considers 
alwaysruns parallel with knowledge, 
conveys to the inward sense the 
truth, perhaps, of some uninterest- 
ing fact; but not of any thing that 
bends the affections, or commands 
the heart. It becomes an_ inlet 
only to the historical or the reason- 
ing faculty of the mind, and, in con- 
sequence, we are touched only as by 
the events of history or the propo- 
sitions of geometry. Faith, in short, 
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is the cause and the guide of those 
affections in the mind which arise 
from outward objects: and where- 
ever the affection has not been 
awakened, it has been in consequence 
of a failure in point of faith, which 
has not brought the proper object 
home to the mind. If we had be- 
lieved, understood, or been impressed 
by the object, as it is in its own es- 
sential nature, we should have been 
awakened by it to the corresponding 
affections. Letus hear Mr. Erskine 
himself in application of these prin- 
ciples to Christian faith. 


“ The impression on our minds must 
correspond to the object” (presented to 
us in the Gospel, namely, the characte: 
of God ;) “ that is to say, it must be a 
moral impression, otherwise we do not 
understand it, and therefore cannot be- 
lieve it. By impression, I never mean 
the effect which an object when under- 
stood produces on the mind; 1 mean 
simply the conception which the mind 
forms of the object, independent alto- 
gether of its influence on the character. 
These two things are distinct from eacii 
other, the one being the cause and thie 
other the effect. In order then to a full 
belief of the Gospel, there must be an 
impression or conception on our mind, 
representing every moral quality, and 
every truth contained and embodied in 
the facts of the Gospel history ; foi 
the Gospel consists notin the facts, but 
inthe meaning of the facts. We are 
not left to interpret the facts ourselves, 
but, along with the history of them, we 
have received the interpretation of them 
inthe word of God. It is there written. 
‘that God so loved the world, as to give 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoeve: 
believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ In order to un- 
derstand and believe this, it is not 
enough to believe that Jesus Christ died 
on the cross for sinners. We must re- 
ceive impressions On our minds corres- 
ponding to those €ircumstances of ou: 
situation, which called for the interposi- 
tion of Divine compassion. We are 
here described as perishing. We may 
have the general idea of perishing in our 
minds without fear or concern, and we 
may have the idea of others perishing 
without being much moved ; but it is 
impossible that a man can be impressed 
with the fact of his being himself in a 
perishing state, under a just condemna- 
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tion of eternal misery without much 
fear and concern. If then the Gospel 
implies that we are in this condition ; 
and if the value of the deliverance 
which it proclaims, rests on the truth of 
its statement in this respect ; we do not 
understand nor believe the Gospel, un- 
less we have on our minds an impres- 
sion corresponding to the fact that this 
condition is our deserved fate. 

“ We must also receive on our minds 
impressions corresponding to a deliver- 
ance from this state. This impression 
must be joy ; for deliverance from mis- 
ery means that which produces joy. © If 
the Gospel contains tidings of deliver- 
ance for persons in our circumstances, 
we do not understand it unless there 
be on our minds the corresponding im- 
pression of joy. 

“Tf this interposition on our behalf 
proceeded from holy love, on the part of 
God; we cannot understand the na- 
tare of the Gospel, unless we know both 
what holiness and love mean ; and this 
we cannot know by mere description. 
We must have on our minds impres- 
sions corresponding to holiness and love, 
before we can believe in holy love. 
Had we no affections, the Gospel would 
be in vain proclaimed to us, because it 
is addressed to the affections, and with- 
out them we could not understand it. 
And when they are unexercised upon 
it, it comes to the same thing as if we 
were without them. 

“Ts it then with my heart or affec- 
tions that I believe the Gospel? No. 
No more than I believe colours with my 
eye. I cannot understand or believe in 
colours without the information which 
has been received through my _ eye. 
Neither can I understand or believe in 
happiness or misery, or moral qualities, 
except by means of the information 
which has been received through my 
affections.” pp. 43—46 


If faith is not the affection itself 
which it nevertheless excites ; if it 
conveys only those notices to the 
mind by which, when distinctly un- 
derstood and appreciated, the aftec- 
tions are set in motion; so also it 
is not to be understood, according 
to Mr. Erskine, as imparting new 
affections by means of the notices 
itconveys from the Gospel of Christ, 
but as awakening those only which 
were there before. Two men ap- 
parently believe the same thing: 
yet one has the corresponding affec- 

Curist. Osserv. No. 260. 
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tions called forth into exercise; the 
other, not. Both persons had, in 
truth, the same affections, but one 
has not that impression or belief of 
the truths in question which the 
other has. They only apparently 
believe the same thing: they really 
understand and view the thing dif- 
ferently : it is not the same object to 
the one as to the other. For exam- 
ple: the favour, the benefit conferred 
in the Gospel, is not understood by 
a person to bea favour; he does not 
feel it a favour ; he has not faith in 
it as a favour: and therefore he 
has neither joy in it as a blessing, 
nor gratitude for it as a grace con- 
ferred. If he felt, believed, appre- 
ciated it as a favour,he would pos- 
sess already those affections which 
must cause him to rejoice and give 
thanks. 

The strongest of all our affections 
is the desire of self-preservation. 
This we all possess ; and those who 
have quenched every lofty and divine 
affection of soul, at least retain the 
instinct common to all living crea- 
tures, the desire of life and of life’s 
good. ‘To this, the most common of 
all affections, this universal passion, 
the Gospel Mr. Erskine considers 
as most directly addressed : and he 
considers it the greatest of mercies, 
the clearest indication of wisdom in 
the Divine economy of redemption, 


that the sinner is first addressed 
through this affection. The notice 


conveyed by faith to his mind is that 
of the means provided for him of 
self-preservation ; preservation, truly, 
from the greatest of all calamities, 
everlasting destruction ; and exalta» 
tion to the highest of all benefits, 
eternal glory. It is impossible that 
faith should apprehend and apply the 
Gospel in this light, without awaken- 
ing joy, as at preservation from the 
highest danger, as at escape from 
the deepest misery. 


“The form in which the Gospel was 
announced by the angel to the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem, marks its distin- 
guishing characteristic to be joy, and 
points to these natural instincts as the 
feelings to which it is addressed. ‘ Be- 
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hold,’ said the heavenly messenger, ‘I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people ; for unto 
you is born this day in the city of David, 
a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.’ 
This message was dictated by Him 
who made the heart of man, and knew 
what was fitted to give it joy. It is 
therefore evident, that unless we see 
joy in the substance of the message, we 
do not understand it as God meant it, 
and therefore cannot believe it. We 

cannot believe that tidings are Joyful to 
ourselves, unless we see that in them, 
which excites our joy. The matter of 
joy Jay in the birth of the Deliverer. 
That person had appeared on earth who, 
according to Daniel’s prediction, was to 
make an end of sin, and to bring in an 


everlasting righteousness. If we are 


convinced that we are in a state of ruin 
and condemnation, we cannot but con- 
sider the news of deliverance as tidings 
of great joy. But deliverance sounds 
poor to a man who does not feel that he 
requires it. The words of the message, 
it will be observed, make no allusion 
whatever to the moral nature of the 
Gospel ; it addresses moa feelings of 
joy and sorrow.” pp. 51, 52 


Mr. Erskine rises as he advances 
in this part of his subject. The 
following passage is as just as it is 
elevated and affecting. 


“ Behold these feelings, and then 
contemplate the glorious character of 
God ; and let us join in praise to Him 
who hath condescended, through such 
obscure avenues, to introduce the light 
of that character into the soul of man. 
If the Gospel addressed merely our gen- 
erous feelings, our love of what is right 
and excellent, our sense of what is beau- 
tiful and lovely, it would be a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it is ; it would be 
suited to another order of being, and 
with regard to us would scarcely be de- 
serving ‘the name of g glad tidings. But, 
blessed be the name of our God—He 
hath addressed us in that character 
which cleaves closest to us—He hath 
spoken to us as base and polluted, but 
above all, as selfish beings. The very 
first principle which he addresses, is 
that of instinctive self-preservation. He 
meets the natural cry of misery, and 
the weary and undefined cravings of the 
unsatisfied spirit. His loudest and most 
general invitations, both in the Old and 
New Testaments, are addressed, not to 


the moral, but to the natural feelings ; 
to the sense of misery, and the desire of 
happiness. ‘ Ho, every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters.’ Isaiah ly. 
1. ‘Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and heaven laden, and I will give 
you rest.’ Mat. xi. 28. ‘Whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life 
freely”? Rev. xxii. 17. At this despi- 
sed door of nature the Saviour knocks, 
and through it he deigns toenter. He 
came to bind up the broken heart, and 
to comfort all that mourn. And many 
come, as it seems, led by the mere _in- 
stinctive longing after enjoyment, and 
try the Gospel as a last and forlorn ex- 
periment, after the failure of every oth- 
er attempt to obtain happiness. And, 
Oh what an unlooked-for discovery do 
they make ! he who had found no rest- 
ing-place in the world, and who had 
wandered through it in quest of some 
object, however insignificant, that might 
interest him, and for a moment at least 
remove the sense of that hopeless lan- 
guor which lay dead upon his heart, 
finds now an object which his widest 
desires cannot grasp, even filial com- 
munion with God here, and the full en- 
joyment of Him through a magnificent 
eternity, on the very threshold of which 
he already stands. He who has fel 
himself too weak to resist the storms 
and roughnesses of life, learns to Jean 
with confidence on Omnipotence. He 
whose conscience of sin has made life a 
burden to him, and at the same time 
has taught him to look with a vague 
horror to futurity, applies to that foun- 
tain which was opened in the house of 
David for sin and for uncleanness, and 
he has peace with God, through faith in 
Jesus Christ. The joy of the Gospel, 
though it may be at first sought and em- 
braced in gratification of ‘natural in- 
stinct, contains in it the principles of the 
Christian character. At first it may 
appear mere deliverance from misery, 
and in this view it attracts the misera- 
ble; but as the means by which this de- 
liverance was effected are seen, its 
moral power develupes itself, and that 
Spirit whose unfelt influence Jed them 
here for comfort, opens the eyes of 
their understandings to discern tie 
truth, and prepares their affections to 
receive it in the love of it.” pp. 52—90. 


The only remaining point which 
we conceive of importance in giving 
Mr. Erskine’s notion of faith, is the 
guard he introduces against a last 
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and fundamental error, which would 
be that of imagining that these af- 
fections, common to all men, or 
these instincts, belonging even to all 
animated beings, can be naturally 
awakened in the breast by simply 
presenting even the most correct 
view of scriptural and evangelical 
truth. The fault, it is true, will be 
in the conveyance, or the mode of 

resenting them ; but still that fault 
will be fatally prevalent in every 
natural, and unregenerate _ heart. 
There will be a want of genuineness, 
of honesty, of truth, in the principle 
of faith, through which the true 
report will fail of reaching the in- 
most soul: that report which, if it 
could reach it, must produce a cor- 
responding result. Here, however, 
there will be observed a reciprocity 
of cause and effect. The affections 
of the soul, if they are indisposed to 
receive the message of the Gospel, 
will also indispose the principle of 
faith for making a just report of it. 
On the other hand, faith not making 
that report will leave the affections 
in their own native obliquity and 
perversion. Some affections—the 
more generous, honourable, disinte- 
rested, lofty aflections—are, by a 
process of sin and debasement long 
continued, rendered far more obdu- 
rate and blunt than even they were 
by nature; and by these means the 
soul of the sinner is rendered less 
and less accessible to the report of 
the Gospel. Sin increasingly darkens 
the eye of faith. And hence arises 
the guilt of unbelief. It arises from 
affections deadened by sin, and 
therefore indisposed towards the 
Gospel message. On the other 
hand, faith, by being continually 
conversant about the glorious and 
heart-renewing truths of the Gos- 
pel, tends to re-kindle and re-direct 
the lost affections. It carries gra- 
dually to the soul that report and 
those notices which tend to correct 
its tastes and renew its powers. As 
the soul advances in affection, it 
strengthens in belief; and every 
addition to its belief promotes the 
corresponding affection ; and thus 
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is verified the divine aphorism, quo- 
ted by Leighton and referred to by 
Mr. Erskine, “ If you would have 
much faith, love much ; and if you 
would have much love, believe 
much.” “ There is no puzzle in 
this,” Mr. Erskine continnes— 


“Every day we see cases analagous 
to it in common life. A man whose 
stomach has been ruined by artificial 
and highly exciting food, bas no appe- 
tite for plain wholesome nourishment ; 
and yet the only way to recover his ap- 
petite, is to take this plain nourishment. 
This food has a natural suitableness to 
his appetite, and this appetite has a natu- 
ral desire after such food ; although that 
desire, from habitual misdirection, feels 
little excitement from it. As he takes 
the food, however, his appetite gets bet- 
ter, and as his appetite gets better, 
he takes more food. Thus the food and 
the appetite act and re-act upon each 
other, till the man’s health is restored. 
Even soa diseased soul has no appetite 
for the truths of the Gospel, and yet 
nothing but that truth can restore it to 
health. Asthe soul improves in health, 
its desire after its proper food increases ; 
that medicinal food gives additional 
health to the spiritual system, and this 
additional health is accompanied by an 
increase of desire after the truth. Clear 
views of the character of God can exist 
only in minds whose affections are pure 
and strong, and properly directed ; and 
in perfect consistency with this, and as 
deeply rooted in the necessity of things, 
is the fact, that the affections can only 
be purified and strengthened, and right- 
ly directed, by being brought in contact 
with the truth. Thus perfect faith sup- 
poses perfect sanctification, and perfect 
sanctification supposes perfect faith. 
What else is the meaning of a holy 
mind, than that it delights and feeds on 
holy things? They are wrong who sup- 
pose, that the sanctification of a soul 
consists simply in the truth’s abiding in 
it—and they also are wrong who sup- 
pose that a soul can be sanctified by any 
other means. An unholy soul has little 
susceptibility of impressions from holy 
objects ; and although they have a natu- 
ral suitableness to its affections, yet it is 
scarcely moved or stirred when in con- 
tact with them, and when absent from 
them, feels no desire after them. 
Whereas a holy soul, in their absence, 
longs after them, aid in their presence 
is mereasingly susceptible of impres- 
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sions from them ; and is at the same 
time increasingly unsusceptible of im- 
pressions from their opposites.” pp. 84 
— 86. 


We must here bring our quota- 
tions and our abstract of Mr. Ers- 
kine’s interesting Essay to a close. 
We trust we have, in a concise man- 
ner, put our readers in possession of 
the definitions of the Essay, though 
we are very far from having exhibit- 
ed to them its beauties and its in- 
structions.* We shall add a very 
few observations of our own upon 
the subject, as one of great interest, 
and it must be owned of some diffi- 
culty. And here we must say, that 
we do not think that Mr. Erskine 
has altogether cleared away the dif- 
ficulties which must always attend 
the natural developement of what is 
Spiritual and divine. “ The things 
of the Spirit of God,” we have the 
highest authority for saying, “ must 
be spiritually discerned ;” and we 
are much inclined to think of the 
doctrine of Faith, what has been 
said of some other doctrines of Holy 
Scripture, that the best study of 
them is on our knees, in earnest 
prayer to the Great Father of Lights. 
Metaphysically considered, they may 
be difficult ; but, viewed practically 
and devotionally, they are easy to 
be understood ; and would that they 
could as easily be kept in continual 


* A specimen of very strong original re- 
mark occurs in pp. 74, 75: “* No one is justi- 
fied in sitting still until he knows more. Let 
present duty be influenced by the truth which 
is at present known. But then it must bea 
truth ;,for otherwise the principles opposed 
to the Gospel are exercised and strengthened 
by it. A man who performs the external du- 
ties of life strictly, who is a liberal contribu- 
tor to the necessities of others, and who at- 
tends Divine ordinances regularly, with the 
expectation expressed or understood of thus 
creating to himself a claim on the favour of 
God, and a plea for the pardon of past sins, 
is hourly strengthening a principle in the 
most direct opposition to the cross of Christ, 
and is hourly becoming more inaccessible to 
the glad tidings of salvation. It is quite ab- 
surd to recommend to such a man to go on in 
his course, with the hope that his faithful 
walking will be rewarded by farther light. 
The farther he advances on that road, so 
much the deeper is he involved in condemna- 
tion and darkness, and the more unlikely is 
it that he will everreturn.” pp. 74, 75. 
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remembrance and reduced to daily 
practice ! 

Mr. Erskine sets out by regret- 
ting that so much time has been 
spent, and he considers lost, in at- 
tempting definitions of the act of 
believing, instead of examining and 
holding upto view the thing to be be- 
lieved. Here we entirely join hands 
with him : and we say further, that 
no one could have succeeded better 
than himself in delineating “ the 
thing to be believed” in the Gospel 
of Christ, the great object of faith 
and hope, of joy and thanksgiving, 
to the true believer : whilst we may, 
perhaps, without offence, go on to 
say, that he has fallen into the com- 
monly imputed defect of clearness, 
and, if of clearness, then of useful- 
ness also, in so far as he has attempt- 
ed the definition of faith itself.* 

We have already, in a note, al- 
luded to an apparent discrepancy 
in two definitions occurring within 
the limits of one page, the 34th : 
iu which Mr. Erskine first speaks 
of faith as a persuasion that a cer- 
tain object producing impression 
is a real object; and afterwards 
pronounces faith, with regard to that 
real object, to be an impression 
made on our minds by it. After- 
wards, it is true, he defines “ im- 
pression” not to mean “ affection,” 
but simply “ conception” of the na- 
ture of the object. But, still, con- 
ception of the nature of any real ob- 
ject presented to us is by no means 
the same thing with a persuasion of its 


* We imagine that a curious apologue, 
occurring in pp. 23, 24, of four merchants 
each receiving a letter of advice from abroad, 
and each severally failing to use it, through a 
defect in their mode of receiving it, must be 
considered as rather defining the manner ot 
faith than the object of faith. Indeed, the 
case of the third merchant, who “ reads his 
letter as an essay, &c. and therefore is u»- 
moved by it” (p.24,) is peculiarly the case of 
a man who receives theoretically the wholc 
subject matter of revelation, but, for want of 
selt-application, does not benefit by it. It 
must surely be said here, that the fault is not 
the thing believed, but the mode of believing : 
though even here Mr. Erskine binds the case 
to his theory, by observing, that a different 
thing is believed, namely, its non-application 
to the merchant himself; but this strikes us 
rather as a petitio princijni. + 
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reality and truth according to that 
conception. In ordinary things, we 
can easily separate a conception of 
their nature from a belief of their 
truth: as, for instance, we have a 
full conception of the nature of a 
tragical event performed on a stage, 
with no belief whatsoever of the re- 
ality of the thing so represented ; 
whilst, on the other hand, we have 
a full belief in such an event of his- 
tory as the assassination of Ceesar in 
the Roman Capitol, with a very in- 
adequate conception of the real cir- 
cumstances and intrinsic horrors of 
such a catastrophe at the moment of 
perpetration. 

We are rather inclined to ima- 
gine, that Mr. Erskine’s view, if 
thoroughly sifted even by himself, 
would be simply this, that faith is 
a belief inthe truth of the Gospel 
history, after we have come to un- 
derstand its real nature and practical 
effects ; this faith being evidenced 
by affections and by actions suit- 
able to the facts and the doctrines 
so believed. In this definition, faith 
would retain its old, and we ima- 
gine its only legitimate, place in the 
theory of the human mind, namely, 
a recognition, a persuasion of truth, 
as truth. ‘The impression, spoken 
of by Mr. Erskine, would in this 
case rather be referred to the un- 
derstanding faculty of the mind, 
exercised prior to belief; as the 
affections and the will would belong 
to that department of the soul which 
is called into action in consequence 
of believing. In reading the writings 
of the Reformers, we find sentiments 
like the following: “ Even the 
philosophers tell us, that true and 
honourable love arises from the ap- 
prehension or knowledge of virtue : 
whence St. Augustin rightly says, 
that we can love those we have not 
seen, but never those whom we 
have not known.”* Here is Mr. 
Erskine’s. “ impression,” or knovs- 


*“ Quinetiam philosophi dicunt, verum 
honestumque amorem nasci ex opinione vel 
cognitione virtutis. Unde D. Agustinus recté 
dicit, nos amare posse quos non vidimus, non 
autem quos non cognovimus.”’—-Bucer ce 
Justificatione. 4to. 1562. 
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ledge of the nature and property of 
the thing beloved. And Divine writ 
would afford us ground for establish- 
ing the same connexion between 
knowledge and affection. “ He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God, for God 
is love.”” Still, however, we here 
seem to require another link in the 
chain: and that link is supplied by 
the Apostle to the Hebrews, when 
he places these three together— 
namely, “ coming to God” or loving 
God; “ believing” in him; and 
“ knowing” his nature or qualities : 
“ Tle that cometh to God, must be- 
lieve that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek 
him.” “1 know,” says also St. Paul 
to Timothy, “in whom I have be- 
lieved.” 

After all, we must conclude, as 
we began, by confessing the subject 
of faith to be in theory a very diffi- 
cult one, however in practice we 
may all understand it, by feeling 
it: and may all feel it, by earnest 
prayer to Him whose it is to give 
to us, as well “to believe,” as “ to 
suffer for his sake.” It is this point 
which we should desire to stand for- 
ward clear and explicit in the page 
of Mr. Erskine, as he doubtless 
intended it should—namely, that 
whether it be an apprehension of 
the Gospel, a belief of it, or a love 
and practice of it, we are still 
equally indebted, for the possessiop 
of its blessings, to Him from whom 
* proceed all holy desires, all good 
thoughts, and all just works.” | He 
is truly “the Author,” and He must 
be the Finisher of our faith.” He 
must “ begin the good work” in us, 
and “ perform it until the day of Je- 
sus Christ.” He must draw our at- 
tention to view the Gospel, fix our 
convictions to believe it, win our af- 
fections to love it, and strengthen 
our purposes to obey it. There are 
many entrances, as Mr. Erskine 
strongly remarks, 


“through which the Spirit introduces 
his powerful weapon, some ot them to 
human reason more likely than others ; 
but where He works, there is success ; 
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and without his influence, the most pro- 
bable means fail. We only know so 
much concerning the nature of that in- 
fluence, as may humble us, and keep us 
in acontinual state of dependence on 
Divine aid. We see thus far, however, 
concerning the mode in which it is ap- 
plied, that God works upon our minds 
by the operation of the truth on those 
natural faculties which he has bestowed 
on us.” pp. 65, 66. 


Fully subscribing to the latter 
truth, we cannot but heartily assent 
to what follows. 


“The man who is continually exer- 
cising his faith in those truths which he 
knows, is daily becoming fitter to re- 
ceive other truths: whilst the man 
whose affections are directed to wrong 
objects, is daily becoming less suscept- 
ible of impressions from right objects, 
and is thus becoming more and more 
hardened in unbelief.” p. 66. 


What, indeed, do we here assent 
to, but to the Apostolic doctrine 
itself: ** Work out your own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling ; for 
it is God which worketh in you, 
both to will and to do, of his good 
pleasure ©” 

The passage in immediate con- 
nexion with the last paragraph 
quoted from Mr. Erskine, is so ex- 
quisite a delineation of different 
inodes in the reception of the Gos- 
pel, that we cannot better conclude 
our remarks than by refreshing with 
it the eyes and hearts of our readers, 
after what we fear may have proved 
rather a heavy discussion. 


* Letus suppose that an angel had 
been kept ignorant of the work of atone- 
nent until now, and that the Gospel 
were for the first time declared to him 
and to a hardened sinner together. Oh, 
what a difference would there be in their 
reception of it, and feelings from it! 
With what bumble and grateful rap- 
ture would that holy being weleome and 
embrace this new and glorious mani- 
testation of his Father’s character! As 
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he dwelt and fed upon it, he would sen- 
sibly grow in love, and holiness, and 
happiness. He would feel no difficul- 
ty, no doubt, on the subject; he would 
delight in God with exceeding joy. And 
why would he be thus ready to receive 
it as soon as he heard it? Because his 
affections had already been exercised 
by, and formed upon, other manifesta- 
tions of the Divine character; and 
though this last work excelled thein in 
glory, yet it only carried ito brighter 
display principles which had already 
been adored and loved by the heaven- 
ly hosts. The same affections wit); 
which, from his creation, he had regard- 
ed God, and which had been strength- 
ened by continual exercise, are aid. 
dressed by the Gospel ; they are only 
called into more intense action ; tlie) 
are already tuned to this new song, only 
their pitch is lower. But what recep- 
tion does the sinner give it? Let each: 
of our hearts answer, how often, how 
obstinately, we have rejected it. The 
angel was happy before ; this new dis- 
covery only makes an addition to a hap- 
piness which was already great: but we, 
whose lawful inheritance was eternal 
misery, and whose only hope of having 
the darkness of hell exchanged for the 
light of heaven, lay in this Gospel,—we 
hear it with carelessness and indiffer- 
ence, perhaps with scorn and indigna- 
tion ;—and even if it has pleased God, 
of his abundant compassion, to force 
upon us some sense of its excellency, oh 
how indolent have we been in the en- 
joymentof it! how cold and forgetful 
in the expressions of our gratitude for 
it! And why does this happen ? What 
is the explanation of this miserable and 
pitiable folly? Our affections have 
been so habitually directed to objects 
ditterent from and opposed to the char- 
acter and will of God, that they scarce- 
ly feel the attraction of their proper ob- 
jects when presented to them. There 
is, however, no other mode of recovery 
for a mind in that state, than the con- 
templation of these proper objects. [i 
it feel its disease, it is prepared to re- 
ceive the good tidings with joy, and to 
cry earnestly and importunely to Hin, 
who can save, and will save, all whe 
come to Him.” pp. 66—S8. 
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Hiterary and Philosophical E¥ntelligence, Ve. Le. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING for publication :—Ser- 
mons and Plans of Sermons, by the 
Jate Rev. J. Benson ;—Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Apparitions, by Dr. Hib- 
bert;—Anacharsis in Scotland;—Keith’s 
Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, con- 
tinued to the present time, by Dr. Rus- 
se] ;—a fourth series of Sermons in 
(pseudo) manuscript characters for the 
use of the younger Clergy, by the Rev. 
R. Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield, 
Wilts, and Author of “ Illustrations his- 
torical, biographical, and miscellaneous 
ofthe Waverley Novels.” 

In the press:—A (third) volume of 
Sermons, selected from the unpublish- 
ed manuscripts of the late Rev. Joseph 
Milner of Hull, Author of the Church 
History ; edited by the Rev. John Faw- 
cett of Carlisle ;—Memoir of Capt. 
Neale, by the Rev. G. Barclay ;—Me- 
teorological Essays, by J. F. Daniell ; 
—A reprint of the “ Lime-Street Lec- 
tures.” 


An Act passed on the 11th July to 
amend certain duties of customs of 
Great Britain, the provisions of which 
will greatly meliorate many vexatious 
forms, and release a variety of trifling 
articles of import from prohibitory du- 
ties, and, among others, foreign draw- 
ings, engravings, and specimens of na- 
tural history. The schedules of duties 
have hitherto been drawn out only with 
reference to commerce, and many curi- 
ous specimens and valuable discoveries 
have, in consequence, been lost to the 
scientific world from the enormous du- 
ties. 

SPAIN. 

From the report of a late commission, 
presented to the Cortes of Spain, it ap- 
pears, that, exclusive of an annual rev- 
enue paid to the Pope of 686,000 reals, 
every year 344,000 reals were paid for 
the church of St. Peter at Rome (Pe- 
ter’s pence,) 15,020 reals for that of 
St. John de Lateran, and 100,000 to 
the Nuncio ; and that annually five or 
six millions were sent out of the coun- 
try to obtain bulls, dispensations, indul- 
gences, and apostolic graces. 

DENMARK. 

The establishment of schools of mu- 
tual instruction is proceeding in Den- 
mark with rapiditv. On the 21st of 


August, 1822, the king first authorized 
the introduction of the new method, by 
way of trial, in eighteen schools. It is 
now in use in 147 schools. 

UNITED STATES. 

There were, in 1822, 0n the waters 
of the United States, 35 steam vessels ; 
two of them, the Washington and Ohio, 
exceeding 400 tons each. There were 
thirty others building, the tonnage of 
which was to amount to 5995 tons: 
one of them was to be of 700 tons bur- 
then. This rapid extension of the fa- 
cilities of communicaticn has proved a 
great public benefit, and not least so to 
the benevolent missionaries in remote 
districts, who had occasionally been ex- 
posed to much inconvenience. 

INDIA, &c. 

The following intelligence is given 
in a Calcutta journal :— 

“This year being the seventh year, 
an immense collection of natives, chiet- 
ly of that description named Nagas, as- 
sembled at Allahabad for the purpose 
of the septennial bathing. It was ap- 
prehended that some disturbance would 
have taken place ; but nothing of the 
kind has occurred ; and the fair has gone 
off much more quietly than is in gener- 
al the case. Not a single instance of 
suicidal sacrifice has taken place ; and 
it is delightful to know that the natives 
this year voluntarily asked for religious 
tracts, which they seemed very anxious 
to peruse. It is evident that idolatry is 
giving way, and falling greatly into dis- 
repute amongst the natives themselves-” 

A literary, philosophical, and agricul- 
tural society was some time since form- 
ed at Ceylon. Among its first papers 
isa memoir, by Colonel Wright, upon 
the action of the quicksilver in a bar- 
ometer within the tropics, and particu- 
larly the curious fact of its periodical 
rising and falling twice within twenty- 
four hours, so regularly as almost to af- 
ford an opportunity of measuring the 
lapse of time by this instrument. 

OTAHEITE. 

The following recent memoranda re- 
specting Otaheite will be interesting to 
our readers, particularly as confirming 
the accounts given by the missionaries. 

“The *Good Hope’ anchored on the 
25th July 1822, in the harbour of Pape- 
ite, one of the numerous and secure ha- 
vens formed by the coral reefs, which 
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almost encircle the island of Otaheite. 
On anchoring, although it rained heavi- 
ly, we were surrounded by canoes full 
of the natives, who soon crowded our 
decks. Wewere struck with admira- 
tion at beholding their manly, and in- 
deed gigantic figures, far exceeding the 
European standard. The chiefs, too, 
were particularly distinguished by their 
superior stature. They welcomed us 
with every gesture by which they could 
signify their kindness ; in imitation of 
us, they now shake the hand, but join- 
ing noses was their former mode of sal- 
utation. Notwithstanding the now fre- 
quent visits that are made them, their 
curiosity Was very great; in an instant 
every part of the ship was minutely in- 
spected : even the rigging was filled 
with them. We were at first alarmed, 
as even our cabins were not held sacred; 
however, we soon found that we had 
nothing to fear, as, although every thing 
underwent close scrutiny, and there was 
every facility for pilfering with impuni- 
ty, nothing was missed. On the follow- 
ing day we were visited by the queen 
regent, the present king, son of the late 
Pomare, famous im missionary annals, 
being a minor. She was attended by 
only four of her principal chiefs, and 
brought us a present of a pig, anda 
double canoe laden with yams, plan- 
tains, cocoa-nuts, &c. She welcomed 
usto her dominions, promised us her 
protection, and the assistance of her 
subjects ; and when informed of the ne- 
cessity we were under of remaining 
some time, appointed us as a residence 
one of her own palaces, upwards of two 
hundred feet in length. 

“This celebrated island has been too 
minutely described by the memorable 
Cook to require any addition ; but it 
may be interesting to remark the great 
change of manners that has taken place 
since his time. The Missionary Soci- 
ety may boast of at least one point, 
where their benevolence has been re- 
warded by the conversion of a whole peo- 
ple from a religiowf the most barbarous 
and dreadful description, polluted by 
frequent human sacrifices, to an adop- 
tion of the mild precepts of Christianity. 

“ The consequent change in the mo- 
ral character is most extraordinary. 
Cook describes them as being the most 
accomplished race of thieves he had 
ever met with ; when, at present, as I 
have already observed, every thing be- 
longing to us was exposed, and at the 
mercy of their cupidity, not the veriest 
trifle was taken away. 
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“They havé now a regular code of 
laws, and form of trial, which is by 
judges (not to be fewer in number than 
six) chosen from their chiefs. The pro- 
ceedings are very simple, and would 
not, I am afraid, suit any other than this 
primitive people. The culprit is con- 
demned on his own confession only ; 
butif it is ascertained that he has falsj 
fied, the odium he incurs is so great, 
that there has hardly been an instance 
in which it has been necessary to exam- 
ine witnesses. 

“ The punishment for theft and incon- 
tinency is, to oblige the offender to make 
or mend a certain proportion of the pub- 
lic roads. Tattooing, which is now 
considered an offence (and indeed is the 
most frequent one) is also thus punished. 
Treason and murder are the only capi- 
tal crimes, and are punished with death 
by hanging ; there have been hitherto 
but two offenders of this description, 
for treason. 

“The observance of the Sabbath is 
also enforced by law, and so strictly, 
that a canoe must not be launched, nor 
their food cooked on this day. They 
are constant in their attendance on Di- 
Vine service twice a-day, on Sundays 
and Wednesdays, exclusively of praye: 
meetings, &c. Besides the missiona- 
ries, they have their own ministers, who 
preach long extemporaneous sermons, 
apparently with great effect. Their 
singing is very good; and wherever the 
residing missionary understands music, 
their proficiency is extraordinary, sing- 
ing by notes, in a style far superior to 
our own geneial congregations. 

“ Their chapels are well built; the 
pulpits and seats are ornamented with 
carved work. In Eimeo, an island in 
sight of Otaheite, they are now finish- 
ing a chapel of hewn coral rock, which 
has a beautiful appearance. 

“ Property may be almost styled in 
common, as they never refuse a request: 
and eventhe most valuable presents we 
could make the chiefs were frequently 
not a moment in their possession, unless 
they had made a previous promise to 
preserve them for our sakes: conse- 
quently they have not such a word in 
the language as gratitude, nor can they 
express ‘thank you.’ We were at first 
mortified to see them receive the most 
esteemed gifts with perfect indifference. 

“ Charity is no virtue with them. 1 
understand that the good people m 
England proposed establishing bere an 
orphan society, not being aware that 
there is not an orphan, at least a desti- 
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tute orphan, onthe island, On the birth 
of a child, three or four fathers and 
mothers are appointed for it (besides the 
natural parents,) who bind themselves to 
support and protect it, and who are in- 
deed ambitious to do so, as an addi- 
tional number is considered an increase 
of consequence to the society or family 
into which the child is introduced. 

«“ While we were on the island, they 
adopted a flag (a red fly, with a star in 
the quarter,) and by a whaler which 
touched at the island on her way home, 
intimated it to the British Government, 
and claimed its protection. The letter 
to this effect was written by the queen 
herself. 

“The population, although greatly 
diminished since Cook’s time, is now 
on the increase, in consequence of the 
new system, by which females are more 
respected, and by which marriages are 
encouraged, and the abolition of that 
horrible Erroe society described by 
Cook. 

“ The greatest failing of the island- 
ers (one indeed common to all savage 
and half civilized people) is an exces- 
sive fondness for ardent spirits ; but, 
notwithstanding this fondness, they have 
had virtue enough to destroy all the 
stills on the island, and to prohibit the 
manufacture of ava under the penalty 
of banishment for life. The art of dis- 
tillation had been taught them by some 
of our countrymen, when a hallowed 
stone served them for a boiler, a bam- 
boo for a worm, and a canoe for a 
cooler. 
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“ Captain Cook has been an invalu- 
able friend and benefactor to the isl- 
and ; and so grateful were the natives, 
that only on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity have they ceased to adore him. 
Thus perhaps many a poor victim has 
been sacrificed to him, whose nature 
was so opposed to cruelty. 

“The cane is now cultivated, and 
sugar is made by one of the missiona- 
ries. The Otabeitan cane, your rea- 
ders will be aware, has been introduced 
into all our West-India islands, the 
Brazils, &c. and has been universally 
cultivated in preference to the indige- 
nous or Creole cane, from its larger 
size and superior hardihood. 

“ Cotton and tobacco grow wild; the 
former is of very superior quality. A 
weaver has been sent out, to teach the 
natives the art of making cloth. Oran- 
ges, pines, papau, apples, guavas, limes, 
shaddocks, the pumpin, sweet potatoe, 
and Brazil yam, are among the numer- 
ous vegetables introduced by Bligh and 
Cook, Pigs and fowls are plentiful ; 
and goats (a late introduction) have ac- 
tually overrun the island. 

“An interesting circumstance is, 
that valuable subscriptions have been 
made in all the Society Islands for the 
benefit Sawa roan. Missionary So- 
ciety. The Westmoreland, a ship of 
400 tons, was chartered by them, and 
nearly laden with their contributions, 
consisting of cocoa-nut oil, arrow-root, 
cotton, &c.” 
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THEOLOGY. 

Discourses on the Rule of Life, with ref- 
erence to Things present and Things future ; 
by Joseph Holden Pott, A. M., &c. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. boards, 

Select Chapters from the Old Testament, 
for the Use of the Church of England Sun- 
day Schools : with a short Introduction ; by 
T. Bowdler, F. R. S. and S. A. 2s. 

Dissertations on the Apocalypse ; by A. 
Tilloch, LL. D.&c. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Lectures on the Harmony of the Scrip- 
tures; by J.H.Cox. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

A Sermon on the Death of Viscount Dud- 
ley and Ward ; by the Rev. L. Booker, LL. 
D. 8vo. Is. sewed. 

The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. 
Thomas Harmer, Author ‘of Observations 
on various Passages of Scripture, &c.: con- 
taining his Letters and Sermons, &c. &c. ; 


Curist. Osserv. No. 260. 


by W. Youngman. Royal 18mo. 4s. 6d, 
boards. 

A Sermon, on the Afiniversary, 1823, 
of the Dover and Sandwich District of 
the Society for promotigg Christian Know- 
ty Hh by the Rey. J. Maule, A. M. 
Is. 6d. , 

Meditations on the Scriptures: chiefly 
addressed to Young Persons ; by the Rev. 
R. Waloud, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1£. Is 
boards. 

The History of Moses. 3s. 

Sermons for Children; by the Rev. § 
Nott. Is. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man; by the 
Rev. G. Holden, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bishop Marsh’s Theological Lectures, 
Part. VII. on the Authority of the Old Tes- 
tament. 8vo. 2s. 





Scripture Names of Persons and Places, 
familiarly explained. 
68 


12mo. 4s. 
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Bishop Hall’s Sacred Aphorisms, selecied 
and arranged, with the ‘Texts of Scripture 
to which they refer; by the Rev. R. B. 
Exton. 3s. 

Devotional Exercises, extracted from 
Bishop Patrick’s Christian Sacrifice ; adap- 
ted to the present time, and to general use. 
By Letitia M. Hawkins. 12mo. 3s. 

Nicodemus, ora Treatise against the Fear 
of Man; by the late Professor of Halle. 
Is. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Epitome of Locke’s Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding, in Question and Answer. 
2s. 6d. 

The Farmer's Directory ; by L. Towne. 
1 vol. 4to. engravings, 1£ 10s. 

A New Catalogue of the Books and 
Tracts (at reduced prices) offered for Sale 
tothe Public by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Remarks on Female Education, adapted 
particularly to the Regulation of Schools, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Drunopedia ; or a View of the Druidical 
System of Education ; by the Rev. J. Wil- 
liams. A. M. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Reliquie Diluviane ; or Observations on 
Organic Remains, and Geological Pheno- 
mena attesting the action of an universal 
Deluge ; by the Rev. W. Buckland, B. D. 

F.R.S. &c. Professor of Mineralogy and 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 

Ovr readers will have heard with ex- 
treme pain of the recent losses sustained 
by the Society and the public, in the 
death of both of the chaplains of Sierra 
Leone (Mr. Flood and Mr. Paimer) 
and three of the Society’s benevolent 
agents in that colony, namely, Mr. 
Bunver, a schoolmaster in Freetown ; 
Mr. Schemel, a recently appointed mis- 
sionory : and Mr. Johnson, whose name 
is familiar to every friend of Africa. 
The communications received by the 
Society respecting the last hours of all 
these individuals shew how cheerfully 
they suffered, and with what peace and 
joy they quitted their earthly labours 
for their never-ending reward; and 
gladly should we record them for the 
edification of our readers; but the 
length of the details obliges us to 
confine our notice to the case of Mr. 
Johnson, whose diligent labours, and 
the remarkable success with which it 
pleased God to crown them, have cal- 
led forth great and well-deserved sym- 
pathy and regret for his loss from ail 
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engravings, 4to. IL. 11s, 6d. 

Instructions in all Kinds of Gymnastic 
Exercises, as taught and practised in the 
Gymnastic Institutions of Germany. De- 
signed as well for colleges, sehools, and pri- 
vate use, with plates. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A History of Richmondshire, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire ; by T. D. Whittaker, 
LL. D. F. S. A. 2 vols. folio, 25£. 4s’ 
Large paper, 50£. 8s. 

Hints on Ornamental Gardening ; by J. 
B. Papworth. 5to. 1£. 11s. 6d. 

Esays on Millwork ; by R. Buchanay 
2 vols. 8vo. with plates. 1£. 6s. boards. 

The Duty of Humanity to Brute Animals, 
chiefly extracted from a Treatise by Dr 
Pumatt, with Notes and Ilastrations ; by the 
Rev. A. Broone. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy; by 
John Leslie, Esq. &c. Vol. I. including 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 8vo. 14 
boards. 

Researches about Atmospheric Phzno- 
mena; by T. Forster, L.S.F. 15s. boards, 

Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiqui- 
ties ; containing Illustrations of the Scrip- 
tures and Classical Records, from Oriental 
Sources. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Voice fiom St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s ; 
being a few plain Words on some late Ac- 
cusations against the Church Establishments. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Pastoral Narratives. Is. 6d. 









who knew how to appreciate the wovtis 
of this truly apostolic missionary. 

Mr. Johnson expired after embarking 
on his passage to Europe, with a view 
chiefly to arrange some domestic con- 
cerns. He was most anxious to return 
to Africa in September or October, 
that he might not lose any part of the 
dry season. He embarked on the 26th 
of April, on board the Betsey and Ann 
captain M‘Clough. In this vessel, Mr. 
During and his family had returned 
from England: the captain who then 
commanded her died on the Ist ot 
April. Mr. Johnson had in charge Mr. 
During’s daughter—his only surviving 
child. A young native woman, one of 
Mr. Johnson’s communicants, accom- 
panied them to take care of the child: 
and in the afilicting scene which soon 
followed, this native Christian adminis- 
tered to his comfort, and received his 
dying advice and his closing testimony 
for the faith of his Saviour. 

On Tuesday, the third day after they 
sailed, his sickness began. On Wed- 
nesday, the fever increased, and he 
thought his end was near. On Thurs- 
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day, a blister was put on his chest, to 
salheee his pains ; but he continued to 
grow worse. On Friday, he could not 
turn in bed: hiccough came on ; and 
he said to his mourning convert, “ I 
think I cannot live.” On Saturday, 
the day of his death, in the intervals of 
his dilirium, he called for David Noah, 
his active and laborious assistant, and 
for his friend Mr. During, and endeav- 
oured to tell them what he had to say 
before he died. He expressed his earn- 
est wish to see his wife, who is in Eng- 
land; and encouraged his attendant, 
bidding her not to fear, and giving her 
directions how to proceed on her arrival 
in London. He then desired her to 
read to him the Twenty-third Psalm: 
when she had read it, he said, “ lam 
going to die: pray for me.” He char- 
ged her to take special care of Mr. Du- 
ring’s little girl, and to desire the So- 
ciety to send a good minister to Regent’s 
Town as quickly as possible. He ad- 
ded—“ If | am not able to go back, 
you must tell David Noah to do his 
duty ; andif Noah say, * Because Mas- 
sa dead I can do nothing,’ he must 
pray, and God will help him, and so we 
shall meet in heaven.” His last intelli- 
gible words were—* I cannot live! God 
calls me, and I shall go to him this 
night !” 

Thus died this eminent instrument of 
the Divine goodness to many hundreds 
of the once most degraded and wretch- 
ed sons and di wighters of Africa! His 
last thoughts were given to his beloved 

charge at Rezent'’ s Town. He had 
addressed a letter to them after his em- 
barkation. The effect of this letter, 
and the state of the people, will be seen 
in an extract from a communication 
from Mr. Norman addressed to Mr. 
Johnson, and sent after him to Eng- 
land :— 

“The people behave well, and at- 
tend the means of grace as usual : we 
have not had a single palaver of any 
consequence since you left us. 

“ Some had prophesied, that, as soon 
as you jett us, the people ‘would not be 
kept in order; but that they would 
prove that it was only the fear of you 
that influenced them: but I rejoice in 
being certain, that it is those principles 
of our holy religion, which you have 

endeavoured to inculcate, that keep 
them orderly and quiet : yes, it is that 
‘grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion,’ and which teaches your beloved 
people ‘ to deny ungodliness and world- 
ly lusts,’ and enables them to ‘ live so- 
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berly, righteously, and gocly im this 
wicked world.” On Saturd.y evening 
I read to them part of the letter which 
you wrote from the Betsey aod Ann; 
in particular, that part which related to 
the children. They were much affec- 
ted: and I aim happy to add that your 
exhortation was not lost upon them ; 
for we had, on the Monday after, a 
large increase in both schools,” 

One of the last documents which 
reached England trom Mr. Johnson, is 
his report at Lady-Day last, addres- 
sed to the Quarterly Meeting of Chap- 
lains and Missionaries, of the state of 
the settlement which is now bereaved 
of his paternal vigilance and care. 
This report will afford a succinct view 
of the progress of the work which so 
entirely engaged his heart, and in which 
he was made an instrument of so much 
good. 

* Lady-Day, 1823. 

“ Dear Brethren—Grace to you and 
peace, from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ ! 

“ Again it has pleased the Lord om 
God to spare us to labour in his vine- 
yard, and to prosper us in the work of 
love which he has given ustodo. It 
is true, I have suffered and continue to 
suffer much from ophthalmia ; but I 
trust that even this is among the ‘all 
things that shall work together for 
good.’ * 

As respects Regent’s Town, the 
work of the Lond is proceeding as be- 
fore. Divine service has been regu- 
larly attended by the communicants 
and the other inhabitants. The schools 
continue to improve. We have had 
several additions to our congregation 
and the schools, by the arvival of slave 
vessels ; and our population now 
amounts to upward of 2000 persons. 
The people behave quietly and orderly, 
so that we have very few palavers, in- 
deed less th in ever before. 

“T stated, in my last, that we had 
fifty candidates under trial and instruc- 
tion, for the holy ordinance of baptism : 
one of them, a woinan, has since died 
in the faith ; and another, a man, has 
been excluded for improper conduct : 

he remaining forty-eight, will, if it 
please our gracious God, be baptized 
on Easter Sunday. 

“The youths in the seminary con- 
tinue to * walk worthy of the high voca- 
tion wherewith they are called.” They 
have made considerable progress in 
their studies, and promise well for fu- 
ture usefulness: indeed their conduct 
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is such, that I think it my duty to notice 
it in the present report. 

“The number of scholars is as fol- 
lows: 


Boys residing in the sch. house, 199 
Boys residing with their parents, 96 
251 





Girls residing in the sch. house, 180 
Girls residing with their parents, 90 
230 
Men’s evening school ......-.- 991 
Women’s evening school ..... - 20 
Christian Institution. .......+ + 27 





Total scholars... 1079 


“There are 710 persons who can 
read. 

“ The number of the communicants, 
with the addition of the 48 candidates 
mentioned above, will be about 450. 

“ Our last anniversary of the Regent’s- 
Town Branch Missionary Association 
was very interesting. ‘The collection 
after the meeting amounted to 10£. 
63. Odd. 

“The new people receive half rice 
and half cocoa or cassada. Since Oc- 
tober last, 7470 bushels of cassada and 
1421 bushelsof cocoa have been issued ; 
and there is now enough in the people’s 
farms to supply them with half rations 
throughout the year. 

“ The new road to the sea is nearly 
completed. Some of the people have 
begun to trade in the country: one 
eanoe has been purchased, and another 
hired for that purpose: one man has 
already delivered 2 tons and 16 bush- 
els of rice. The fishery has commen- 
ced, and promises to become a perma- 
nent benefit to the town. 

“ May the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the Triune and our Cov- 
enant Jehovah, be praised for His con- 
tinual mercies toward us, in carrying on 
this glorious work! And may He be 
pleased to keep us humble at the foot 
of the Cross !” 


Mr. Norman remarks on this re- 
port— 

“You will be much encouraged by 
Brother Johnson’s last quarterly re- 
port. I feel it my duty to add my tes- 
timony to it; for I am certain, after 
more than two years’ close observation 
and constant intercourse with the peo- 
ple of this town, that much more than 
he has written might be said with 
truth.” 


VISIT TO THE SYRIAN CHRIS- 
TIANS. 


A Field Officer of Cavatry has lately 
published a “ Diary of a Tour through 
Southern India in 1821 and 1822,” in 
which he gives an account of a visit to 
the Syrian Church, from which we ex- 
tract the following interesting particu- 
Jars. Inthe midst of much ignorance 
and declension, the Syrian Church, 
under the influence of British piety and 
benevolence, bids fair, by the blessing 
of God, to rise from its slumbers, and 
to become both a pure and a flourish- 
ing part of the great Christian commu- 
nity. May our prayers and diligent 
exertions be increasingly employed to 
produce this auspicious result ! 


“ After a five hours’ sail and row, we 
came in sight of the several houses of 
the missionaries at Cotym, erected on 
some rising grounds, at no great dis- 
tance from each other ; and, soon after, 
we discovered an ancient church on 
our right hand, in a romantic situation 
among the trees, and slightly elevated 
above the valley, through which flows 
the stream that we were ascending. A 
little further to the left, and in the val- 
ley, was the Syrian college. 

“T landed about halt a mile from 
Mr. Fenn’s house, and proceeded to- 
ward it on foot; but, before I entered 
his grounds, he came himself to meet 
me, and gave me a Christian welcome. 
He, with Messrs. Bailey and Baker, are 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
sent out by its peculiar Missionary So- 
ciety, to the Syrians of Malabar. I 
hope to pass nearly a fortnight in this 
very interesting country. 

“ Feb. 20, 1821.—I accompanied 
Messrs. Fenn and Baker to the Syrian 
church, at the village of Cotym, where 
we found them employed in celebra- 
ting their religious rites ; and preparing 
for a feast, in commemoration of an 
ancient bishop from Antioch, who, 
after having rendered them essential 
services, died, and was buried there. 
The feast, at least, was in imitation of 
better times ; for it consisted in large 
quantities of rice and other food for all 
the poor who chose to come for it. 

“ On arriving at the church, the Me- 
tropolitan, Mar Dionysius, received us 
in a small room leading into it, and 
serving as the habitation of one of its 
catanars. The Metran’s appearance is 
pleasing and dignified, and his address 
good ; he seems to be about forty, or 
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forty-two years of age—has a fine coun- 
tenance, (evidently not Indian origin,) 
expressive of mild good sense ; yet with 
a meek, subdued look, which instanta- 
neously bespeaks our natural sympathy 
and affection. He received me with 
kindness, shaking me by the hand: and 
| hope my manner expressed the re- 
spect which I felt for all that I had heard 
of his real worth. After a short con- 
versation, We went up stairs into a gal- 
lery, which overlooked the interior of 
the church, and in which we found 
Alexandreas, one of the most respecta- 
ble catanars, who almost immediately 
alluded to the great loss which the Sy- 
rians had sustained in the retirement 
of their revered protector, Colonel Mun- 
ro, from public affairs. In the mean 
time, the people were assembling for 
Divine Worship. The performance of 
it very much resembled that of the Ro- 
mish superstitions ; but toward the close, 
I was delighted to find that they read a 
portion of the New Testament, in Ma- 
layalim, the vernacular tongue of the 
Syrians, and the people appeared to lis- 
ten with much attention. The church 
was small, but completely filled. There 
were no images, but there were some 
wretched daubs of painting over the al- 
tar. From the communion table de- 
scended a few steps, on which candle- 
sticks were placed; and on the centre 
of the uppermost step stood a wooden 
crucifix, the foot of which was conceal- 
ed by a glory, apparently of solid silver. 

“ All the missionaries and their la- 
dies dined this evening with Mr. and 
Mrs. Fenn, and I was a delighted spec- 
tator of their mutual cordiality and 
Christian friendship. It seems, indeed, 
a peculiar blessing from the Almighty 
to this fallen church, that those whom, 
{ hope without being presumptuous, we 
may venture to regard as sent to be His 
honoured instruments in restoring her 
to her pristine faith, should be all un- 
questionably pious men : surely it is an 
earnest that His blessing will attend 
their labours. 

“In order to prevent confusion, and 
increase their mutual efficiency, they 
have, at Mr. Fenn’s suggestion, each ta- 
ken a separate line of usefulness. Mr. 
Fenn superintends the college and its 
concerns ; Mr. Baker, the schools ; and 
Mr. Bailey translates, preaches, and vis- 
its the churches. By this excellent 
regulation, each becomes better master 
of the business in his own appointed 
line—no one interferes with anotler’s 
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pursuits—and all things are conducted 
with unbroken harmony. 

“They speak in high terms of the 
Metropolitan’s humility and good sense : 
and they have reason to believe that he 
does not neglect the important work of 
PRIVATE prayer—a part of religious 
duty which seems to have fallen into 
almost general and total disuse among 
the Syrians. Whenever the missiona- 
ries express a wish, he gladly accedes 
to it, as far as he is able; but this they 
seldom do in a direct manner, as_ their 
object is rather to let improvements 
spring from their suggestions, acting 
on the gradually increasing light of his 
own mind. Some few ameliorations 
have been already effected ; and, among 
them, one very important one—the 
marriage of a large body of the cata- 
nars. In these improvements, the Me- 
tran modestly declines any share of 
merit; openly attributing all to the 
friendly counsel of the missionaries, and 
acknowledging his own ignorance, and 
earnest desire of further light and in- 
struction. He personally resides in the 
college ; and, every evening, regularly 
questions the students as to what they 
have been learning during the day. 

“The Syrian Clergy seem to have 
alla great veneration for the name of 
Buchanan; though, for two or three 
years after he left them, they quite exe- 
crated his memory, in consequence of 
their hearing no news of their ancient 
and only complete copy of the Holy 
Scriptures in manuscript, which they 
permitted him to take away, under a 
promise of sending them the same book 
in print. Until the printed Scriptures 
arrived, they imagined he had been de- 
ceiving them ; but when they had dili- 
gently compared them with the numer- 
ous fragments which they still possessed, 
and found them minutely exact copies, 
their joy and veneration far exceeded 
the abhorrence which they had lately 
expressed toward their benefactor. 

* Feb. 21, 1821.—Mr. Fenn conduct- 
ed me, this morning, to the college. It 
is a handsome building for this country ; 
and well adapted to its purpose. There 
are, at present, fourteen students, desti 
ned for the sacred ministry ; besides « 
considerable number of boys, selected 
from the church schools, and sent here 
to finish their education. ‘The whole is 
yet in its infancy, having been but fifteen 
monthsin action; but I have seldom 
seen a better promise of future success 
than it presents. 
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“ At Chenganoor, we found, on in- 
quiry, that they had not yet established 
any school, assigning extreme poverty 
as the cause: however, after a little 
conversation, they consented to receive 
a school-master ; and twenty principal 
householders agreed to contribute each 
four chuckrams per month, as his sala- 
ry. One will consequently be sent 
from Cotym, or from some other place. 

“ Feb. 24, 1821.—We continued our 
trip up the river, as far as Covencherri. 
This church is beautifully situated 
among wild scenery of hills and woods, 
and is kept clean and neat. Inside 
was a wooden image of St. Thomas, the 
first which I had noticed among them ; 
and, on remarking to the catanars how 
sorry | was to see it there, they told me 
that it had been formerly put there by 
the Roman Catholics, and had not been 
removed since ; but, that as they did 
not put the slightest value on it, they 
would have it removed immediately. 
[ learned afterwards that they were all 
superstitiously afraid of laymg hands on 
it, for the purpose of removal ; till one, 
bolder or wiser than the rest, shewed 
them the example, 

“We staid here but a short time ; 
and returned two miles down the stream 
to Maramanna, to breakfast. The banks 
of the river, and all the scenery between 
these two places, were truly romantic. 
The principal catanar of Maramanna is 
a very respectable man; much in the 
habit, we are told, of family prayer: 
and his nephew, also a catanar, and 
malpan (or Doctor of Divinity,) is a 
young man of abilities, and esteemed 
among his countrymen. We had a 
good deal of conversation with him, in 
which he shewed good sense, and some 
knowledge of Scripture. He says he 
is very anxious to learn English, and 
means shortly to go to the college for 
that purpose. 

“We reached Mavelicari a little be- 
fore dark. We are lodged in a gallery, 
aver the west end of the church ; and it 
is by no means an uncomfortable apart- 
ment. The people here, as at all the 
villages, received us in a body, with ev- 
ery demonstration of kindness, and ex- 
pressions of gratitude for our visit. 

* Feb. 25, 1821.—We remained here 
to-day, to keep the Sabbath. When 
the Syrian Divine Service of the day 
was over, in Which, for the first time, the 
PRAYERS, as Well as the portions of 
Scripture, were read in the Malayalim 
tongue. Mr. Bailey went througha part 
of the English Liturgy in the same lan- 
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guage ; and then preached a short ser- 
mon to them, on the ninth verse of the 
fourth chapter of the First Epistle of St. 
John. During the sermon, contrary to 
their usual custom, they were all atten- 
tion, and crowded one upon another, in 
order to get nearer to the preacher, 
The catanars appeared particularly 
struck, as much with the novelty as with 
the interest of the scene ; for this was 
the first sermon which they had ever 
heard, it not being the custom among 
them to preach. But Mr. Bailey has 
exhorted them to commence; and J 
trust, in time, they will: as yet, most of 
them are too ignorant themselves of the 
Scripture to do so. 

“ Soon after the sermon was ended, 
one of the catanars called the attention 
of the people to a letter from the Me- 
tropolitan, forbidding a certain individ- 
ual, who had been guilty of some of- 
fence, the entrance of any church for 
the present. Itis, in fact, a temporary 
excommunication. 

“The menand women are always in 
separate parts of the church; but, with 
this exception, there is little decorwn. 
Nevertheless, it was very remarkable 
how different the attention of the people 


‘was during the Malayalim pravers, 


from what they evinced during the few 
prayers which were yet recited in Syriac. 
The translation of our Liturgy into 
Malayalim is nearly completed. 

* Several of the Syrians called on 
Mr. Bailey in the afternoon: and one 
or two of them, entering on the subject 
of his sermon, recapitulated to him the 
whole scope of it; and observed, how 
much happier their brethen at Cotym 
were, who would have such frequent op- 
portunities of hearing him preach. 

“ Previous to quitting Mavelicari, we 
had much interesting conversation with 
the catanar who had read the prayers in 
Malayalim, on religious topics. 

“ Feb, 28, 1821.—Munro island is a 
piece of ground, about eight miles N. 
E. from Quilon, given by the Ranee ot 
Travancore, forthe support of the Sy- 
rian college ; and the gift was one of 
the last public acts due to the influence 
of the benevolent Colonel Munro, by 
whose name the island is to be called in 
future, at the Ranee’s own desire. 

“ We could not leave Munro Island 
yesterday until past eleven, owing to the 
delays of our boatmen ; and it took us 
nearly 24 hours to returnto Cotym. In 
the afternoon, I went to visit Mr. Ba- 
ker’s school, which is evidently in good 
order, and well attended to; but has 
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not yet been a sufficient time established 
to produce any thing remarkable. Sev- 
eral of the boys, however, shewed marks 
of intelligence ; and, above all, of wil- 


lingness to learn. I was surprised to 
see two little girls among them, as that 
is quite a novelty in India. 

“ March 1.—We dined with Mr. 
Bailey ; and, in the evening, the Me- 
tropolitan came to us in state; which 
he had kindly consented to do, in order 
to afford me the gratification of seeing 
himin his pontifical robes. He wears 
a mitre on these occasions ; and the 
pastoral crook, or crozier, is caniied be, 
forehim. The latter is of a very an- 
cient form, having the top ornamented 
with gold, and the staff made of polished 
black wood, with a stripe of silver de- 
scending spirally fromthe top to the 
bottom. After a short time he took off 
most of his robes, and kept on only the 
usual one of crimson silk. 

“He sat and conversed with ‘us for 
about an hour; and confirmed me in 
the impression which I had before re- 
ceived of him—that of his being a gen- 
tleman and an humble Christian. He 
spoke in terms of warm gratitude of the 
benefits conferred on his people and 
himself, by the English nation; and 
more especially by the excellent Colo- 
nel Munro, who seems beloved by them 
all. He allowed, unreservedly, the 
state of wretched ignorance in which 
the Syrians are plunged: and since the 
arrival of the missionaries, he found, 
from his conversation with them, that 
he had every thing to learn—all was new 
tohim. He appeared particularly pleas- 
ed with the well-known saying, which 
I begged Mr. Fenn to explain to him, 
of our revered Sovereign, who wished 
that every man in his dominions “ might 
be able to read his Bible, and have a 
Bible co read.” When he at length re- 
tired, the three missionaries accompani- 
ed him to his palankeen, with the great- 
est respect and deference ; by which, 
and similar means, they render him ven- 
erable in the eyes of his people, from 
the honour which the notice of Euro- 
peans in this country always confers. 

“ March 2.—It was not without emo- 
tions of sorrow that I finally quitted this 
venerable man. He received me in his 
little bed-room ; the furniture of which 
consisted simply of a bed, three chairs, 
a very small table, a wooden chest, and 
brass lamp ; from the canopy of his bed, 
some dresses of ceremony were hang- 
ing on a cord, and avery few books lay 
on the chest opposite the one small 
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window. Besides this little room, he 
has one other, not much larger, which 
is nearly empty. Such I pictured to 
myself, the abode of an archbishop in 
the primitive ages of the church, before 
the progress of society and civilization 
had effected a corresponding change. 

* Qur conversation was short, con- 
sisting mainly of mutual good wishes : 
but, before I went, he expressed a wish 
to have from England a print of George 
the Third ; and entrusted me with a 
commission, with which | was happy to 
be charged, of conveying a copy of the 
printed New Testament in Syriac, with 
a few lines on the first blank-leaf, in his 
own hand-writing, to the Patriarch of 
Antioch: and this Iam to deliver per- 
sonally, if possible, on my intended over- 
land journey to Europe. We then part 
ed. May our Heavenly Father bless 
him, and bestow on him a knowledge 
of the Sacred Volume, commensurate 
with his deep and unaffected humility 
and kindness! and may he become u 
light, burning and shining amid the 
spiritual darkness of this long-neglected 
offspring of the Church of Antioch ! 

“ March 6.—We reached Purovan. 
Here we met the principal malpan of the 
college of Cotym: he is an active, in- 
telligent man ; well versed, as Mr. Fenn 
assures me, inthe Scriptures. He came 
to meet us from Mamelicherry, to which 
place he escorted us after breakfast, as 
he himself officiates as one of its cata- 
nars. On arriving at the landing-place 
(for all our visits to the Syrians are still 
made by water) we found that he meant 
to give us a sort of public reception. 
We were welcomed by a crowd of Sy- 
rians, with two or three rhost ancient 
matchlocks among them, which they 
fired on our landing ; and a small troop 
of boys, armed with swords and shields, 
preceded us with a measured step, 
guided by atune, which one sang and 
the others reperted in chorus, while 
their instructor in this Pyrrhic dance 
animated and encouraged them with 
conscious satisfaction. On arriving at a 
favourable spot of ground, we halted for 
a few minutes, while two of the boys, 
together with their master, performed 
some feats of activity, which were no 
waysremarkable. The dance was then 
resumed, and continued till we reached 
the church ; on which half a dozen iron 
pots, filled with gunpowder, were dis- 
charged, and made about as much noise 
as those in St. James’s Park. 

“ T have mentioned these trifles main- 
ly to give some faint idea of the cus- 
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toms of the natives ; and, though we 
may esteem them somewhat ridiculous 
in themselves, and inconsistent with the 
grave reception due to a Christian min- 
ister, still we were gratuied with the in- 
tention, and could not but be pleased 
with the evident and invariable good- 
will of this interesting people. 

“The following are the four main 
improvements which have been effected 
in the Syrian Church with general ap- 
probation, or at least without any dis- 
like having been openly manifested :— 

1. The marriage of the clergy. 

2. The removal of all images from 
the churches. 

8. The reading a portion of the 
Scriptures, every Sunday, in the Malay- 
alim. 

4. The opening of schools attached 
to most of the churches. 

“These reforms may be safely con- 
sidered as general in spirit, although, in 
fact, from the remoteness of some of the 
churches, and the short space of time 
which has elapsed since the reforms 
commer.ced, they cannot be yet said to 
be in universal operation: in a very 
few more months, with God’s blessing, 
I have no doubt they will be entirely so. 

* Among partial amendments may 
be reckoned, a decreasing estimation, in 
the eyes of the principal clergy, of pomp 
and ceremony ; a desire, openly mani- 
fested, to study the Scriptures ; an hum- 
ble acknowledgment of the dreadful 
state of ignorance in which they are 
plunged ; gratitude toward those who 
are assisting in rescuing them from it ; 
and a greater regard to cleanliness and 
decency of apparel. 

“Since all this has been effected, 
through the Divine permission, in the 
short space of four years (when Mr. 
Bailey, the first missionary, settled 
among them,) can we doubt, I would 
say it with humble reverence, that it 
seems to be the good pleasure of God 
that this once flourishing Church should 
be restored ? sooner, possibly, than ma- 
ny may be aware of. 

“ One pleasing feature in the charac- 
ter of the Syrians I have as yet neglect- 
ed to bring forward ; I mean, the great 
reverence which they shew toward their 
aged parents and relatives. Even the 
malpan could never be prevailed on to 
sit in his uncle’s presence ; and 1 wit- 
nessed a similar feeling in several other 
instances.” 
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SCHOOL FOR CLERGYMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS. 

It has been a subject of regret amongst 
the friends of the Established Church, 
that the provision for a considerable 
portion of the clergy is quite inadequate 
to their support : and whether we con- 
sider the happiness of individuals, or 
the welfare of parishes and congrega- 
tions, we feel deeply anxious for the al- 
leviation and speedy cure of the evil, 
The salutary effects of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty are felt tnroughout the king- 
dom: the Society for the Sons of the 
Clergy is the means of alleviating much 
misery ; whilst, in most of our diocesses, 
clerical charities have been established, 
and are in successful operation. As an 
additional means of administering to the 
wants of the poorer clergy, the follow- 
ing plan has been devised. 

“ It is proposed to open a school fo: 
the reception of clergymen’s daughters. 
Lancaster is intenaed for the situation, 
as being a cheap, healthy, and retired 
town, affording the advantages of mas- 
ters, if required ; and likewise the servi- 
ces of several benevolent and pious la- 
dies, who have promised to superintend 
the establishment. About forty girls 
will be accommodated : each girl to pay 
14l. a year (half in advance) for cloth- 
ing, lodging, boarding, and education. 
The education will be directed accord- 
ing to the capacities of the pupils, and 
the wishes of their friends. In all cases, 
the great object in view will be their 
mental and spiritual improvement, and 
to give that plain and useful education 
which may best fit them to return with 
respectability and advantage to their 
own homes, or to maintain themselves 
in the different stations of life to which 
Providence may call them. If a more 
liberal education is required, for any 
who may be sent to be educated as 
teachers and governesses, an extra 
charge will probably be made for mas- 
ters. 

In many instances, the parents will 
be able to pay the whole of the anaual 
sum of 14/4. But where this is imprac- 
ticable, it is hoped that the affluent 
parishioners, or other friends of a re- 
spectable but necessitous clergymat). 
will gladly avail themselves of this meth- 
od of administering to his wants. It is 
calculated that the sum of 141. will so fai 
defray the whole annual expenditure, as 
not to require mere than 100/. a yearto 
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be raised by subscriptions. ‘The school 
will be open to the whole kingdom. 
Donors and subscribers will gain the 
first attention in the recommendation of 
pupils : and every effort will be made to 
confine the benefits of the school to the 
really necessitous clergy ; and especial- 


_ly to those who are the most exemplary 


in their life and doctrine. 

Donations and subscriptions will be 
received by the Rev. Willian Carus 
Wilson, Vicar of Tunstall, near Kirkby 
Lonsdale ; who will be happy to give 
further particulars, to be favoured with 
any hints for the management of the 
school, and to receive recommendations 
of proper teachers or pupils. 


We have readily given a place to this 
announcement: and, in the present un- 
happy state of the provision for the cler- 
gy, we should think a similar experi- 
ment well worth considering by the va- 
rious Diocesan Clerical Societies al- 
ready in existence ; but we cannot dis- 
guise from ourselves or our readers, that 
all such eleemosynary remedies are not 
only very partial in their operation, but 
in the end, if adopted on a large scale, 
must have’an injurious effect both on 
the clergy and the people. Norace of 
human beings can be led for a series of 
years to depend systematically for re- 
lief upon public charity, without expe- 
riencing a degradation of character. 
We make this remark, not for the sake 
of repressing the ardour of private be- 
nevolence, which needs far more to be 
stimulated ; but in order that our rea- 
ders may not, in the cheering success of 
any local scheme of benefit, lose sight 
of what is the only remedy for the evils 
complained of—namely, such a gene- 
ral provision for the clergy as shall ena- 
ble every individual of good character in 
the profession to live comfortably, with- 
out fear or favour, on the well-earned 
emoluments of his office. It is highly 
important that every true friend of the 
Established Church should keep steadi- 
ly before him this point, as onthis, more 
than on almost any other public meas- 
ure, must depend the well-being and 
efficiency of our clergy. We are not 
proposing an Agrarian law, but “ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches” will be 
at least the individual prayer of every 
minister of Christ, who wishes to exe- 
cute, with full devotion of mind, the ar- 
duous duties of a faithful parish priest. 

Curist. Osserv. No. 260. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND SCHOOL 
“SOCIETY. 

We have been intending for some 
time to bring before our readers the 
grievous necessities of the island of 
Newfoundland, as respects education 
and religious instruction ; and are hap- 
py that we are now enabled to accom- 
pany the statement with an intima- 
tion that a channel is at length ,open- 
ed for a supply of at least some por- 
tion of these wants. The island of 
Newfoundland is one of the oldest col- 
onies of the British empire; but, ow- 
ing to various causes, it has not derived 
that benefit from the connexion which 
might reasonably have been expected. 
The moral and religious instruction of 
the inhabitants has been exceedingly 
neglected ; the number of Protestant 
clergymen is very small; the scarcity 
and mefficiency of the existing schools 
are generally admitted ; and the lament- 
able consequences of this want of in- 
struction are such as might naturally 
have been anticipated. The attention 
of the legislature having in the last ses- 
sion been called to the state of this isl- 
and, many of the existing evils will 
meet with their appropriate remedies ; 
but, remark the Committee of the In- 
stitution which we areabout to mention, 
“the moral evils must increase in pro- 
portion to the increase of population, 
unless some more efficient means of in- 
struction are adopted; and when we 
consider the dangers and depredations 
to which the paver of the resident 
inhabitants, of the absent merchants, 
and of the masters and sailors of the 
fishing and trading vessels, is necessari- 
ly exposed on a long line of coast, pre- 
senting various opportunities for fraudu- 
lent and improper practices, it is obvi- 
ously of the utmost importance, 6n com- 
mercial as well as moral grounds, to 
adopt immediate measures for inculca- 
ting sound principles among the ‘rising 
generation.” 

For this purpose the Newfoundland 
School Society has been established. 
The object of the Society is to provide 
schools throughout the island, conduct- 
ed, as nearly as circumstances will ad- 
mit,on Dr. Bell’s system. A central 
school will be commenced as soon as 
possible at St. John’s, for four hundred 
boys and three hundred girls: their op- 
erations will be extended with as much 
rapidity as the increase of their funds 
69 
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and other indispensable requisites will 

permit. The Government at home has 
kindly consented to patronise the under- 
taking, by authorising the local govern- 
ment to appropriate land for the site of 
schools, by affording a free passage in 
his Majesty’s vessels to their school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, and by 
granting every facility in their power. 

everal individuals, also, of bigh rank 
and reputation, being deeply convinced 
of the necessity of the proposed meas- 
ures, have come forward, and warmly 
espoused the cause of the Institution ; 
and the Society are therefore the more 
confidently encouraged to apply to the 
public in general, in the earnest hope 
that those who have so kindly and char- 
itably supported the propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts, and the estab- 
lishment of missions among the Hea- 
then, will not allow the descendants of 
their own countrymen, and fellow-sub- 
jects of their own government, to re- 
main in their present neglected condi- 
tion. The Earl of Liverpool has ac- 
cepted the office of patron, and the 
Earl of Bathurst that of president. We 
have not space for the list of the other 
officers, which is highly respectable, and 
will ensure, we trust, a large degree of 
public patronage, * 

The speeches delivered at the forma- 
tion of the Society have been published, 
and contain, among other interesting 
details, the following. 

Mr. Codner, with whom the plan ori- 
ginated, and who has zealously and per- 
severingly exerted himself in behalf of 
Newfoundland, delivered the following 
statements :— 

“My knowledge of Newfoundland 
commenced in 1788, and from that 
year to 18081 spent about six months 
of every year at St. John’s, the capital 
of the island, with the exception of 1789. 
The ignorance and immorality I wit- 
nessed during this period I would glad- 
ly draw a veil over ; but evils, to be rem- 
edied, must be declared; and I am con- 
strained to state, that the letters I con- 
stantly receive from my agent in St. 
John’s, as well as the testimony of many 
friends, who every year come home 
from the island, prove that the lower 
classes are still in an ignorant and de- 
graded state. 

“ The frequent sin of Sabbath-break- 
ing brings with it its usual attendant vi- 
ces ; and where there are so few schools 
found to teach the children from the 


Bible how the Sabbath should be ob- 
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served, it is not to be wondered at that 
they are ignorant on the subject. 

“ The trade of the island is in a great 
measure conducted by a barter account, 
which is generally settled once a year ; 
and as the planters, or dealers, draw 
their supplies from the merchants, it is 
very desirable that they should be 
taught to write: in some instances, the 
planters are obliged to use a stamp to 
affix their names to a contract. 

“ The greater part of the female pop- 
ulation are in a still more degraded state 
of ignorance, very few of them being 
able to read. 

“ When I say I have been five-and- 
thirty years connected with Newfound- 
land, I ought -to take shame to myselj 
thatI had not sooner made some efforts 
to plant schools there; this I strongly 
felt, as I heard Lord Liverpool declare, 
when he presided ata Bible Society 
at Margate, in October 1821, that Brit- 
ons had a duty, an important duty, to 
perform, arising out of their extensive 
colonies. As Christians, we ought to 
deplore that this duty had been so Jong 
neglected, and his Lordship appealed to 
them, as Christians and as Protestants, 
to exert themselves to remedy the evil. 
As I listened to his Lordship, I consid- 
ered how negligent I had been, for | 
knew that the one of our colonies t 
which I was more immediately attache: 
much needed Christian instruction 
and from that day I commenced my ef 
forts for a School Society, which we ar 
this day met to consolidate.” 

F. Forbes, Esq., late Chief Justice o 
the colony, remarked, that “ Most per 
sons were absolutely ignorant of th 
present state of moral degradation whic! 
pervaded Newfoundland. He had beex 
for some time in that island; and it 
was an extraordinary fact, hardly to be 
credited, that the settlers on that coast 
are positively unacquainted with the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the land. So 
ignorant were they of their manners 
and custoins, and so little intelligence 
had he been able to gather respecting 
them, that on two of these islanders be- 
ing detained, he expected to find them 
as wild and barbarous as the veriest 
savage that ever roved the wilds oi 
America. To his inexpressible aston- 
ishment he had found the reverse to be 
the fact. They are in a great measure 

civilized, and the females curiously ex- 
actin that decorum and particularity 
which are so much regarded in our own 
more favoured country. Though ss 
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Jittle was at present known of the colony, 
it was the oldest in the possession of the 
British Crown. As long ago as Ed- 
ward VI. there was a record of regula- 
tions appointed for the better governing 
Newfoundland ; still it seemed ever 
after to have been neglected. Yet this 
colony had always been a considerable 


source of wealth, and a main cause of 


the national prosperity. Some of the 
western towns of England owed) their 
rise and growth, and many their entire 
prosperity, to the commerce derived 
irom it. The census taken for govern- 
ment gave the population of Newfound- 
land at 70,000—a number which, he 
had reason to believe, was very near the 
truth. For this whole population there 
were in all 16 schools ; one to about 4 
or 5000 inhabitants. This was obvi- 
ously a Jamentable condition for the 
colony to be placed in ; nor could he 
well conceive how such a case could 
happen, amidst the numerous charities 
for the spread of education and scriptu- 
yal instruction in distant parts of the 
world. The very elements of social 
and moral institutions were there want- 
ing. Perhaps it might be accounted 
forinthis manner. ‘The early policy of 
this country was opposed to any such 
design. It was thought a desirable and 
wise policy, and in fact it was so, to en- 
courage men to go out to the fisheries, 
and return home at the end of the sea- 
son, whereby they not only made per- 
sonal advantages by their industry, but 
became expert and skilful navigators ; 
apt and useful for the maritime defence 
of the country. It was found that cir- 
cumstances began to countervail this 
policy, which was, accordingly,strength- 
ened by laws, which gave considerable 
advantages to sojourners over residents, 
In fact, it was thOught not consistent 
with the wishes of the government, for 
those who went out to settle there. This 
policy prevailed long after the expedi- 
ency which gave it birth had ceased. 
In spite of every obstruction, the sea- 
men and fishermen began to remain 
there. When the fisheries failed, these 
people suffered the deepest distress : 
they nearly perished fer want of food ; 
while the whole island was as rude a 
wilderness as at the dawn of creation. 
Thus were the causes which produced 
those remarkable appearances in this 
colony, remote and hidden. The gov- 
ernment was not resident, and used to 
be withdrawn at the close of the fishing 
season ; and those who remained were 
supposed to do it without the sanction 
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of the law. The colony had enjoyed 
a period of bright prosperity. The de- 
cided superiority of our navy had given 
it the exclusive enjoyment of the mar- 
ket for fish upon the Continem. ‘The 
British flag only waved over the Atlan- 
tic for a considerable time ; and the de- 
mands for Newfoundland fish were im- 
mense. The wages of the men rose to 
150/. and they were only employed five 
months. ‘They had since the peace ex- 
perienced the most extreme reverses.— 
A total change was wrought in the mar- 
kets, into which the Americas and the 
French now entered as competitors.— 
Spain and Portugal took less of the 
commodity, being now relieved from 
the stiperstitious and religious obliga- 
tions ginder which they were bound be- 
fore.” The Joss of South Aimerica left, 
besides, less gold and silver for'them to 
purchase fish. In 1814, the exports 
trom Newfoundland were two millions: 
in 1821—22, they were not sufficient 
for the maintenance of the colony.— 
Wages were sunk to 15/., or 20/., or at 
the utmost 25/., asum of money which 
barely met the exigencies of the climate. 
He was aware of the great effort made 
by this country for their relief; but 
eleemosynary grants could never be of 
any great advantage in supporting a 
whole people. It was of much more 
consequence to give. them wholesome 
moral institutions, and especially 
schools.” 


We copy the following circumstance, . 


mentioned by the Rev. H. Budd, for 
the same reasons that induced the 
reverend speaker to state it:—“ It was 
no small blessing that we lived at a time 
when the expression of a charitable in- 
tention was a sufficient introduction to 
the closet of a Minister of State. A 
striking instance of this had been given 
in the audience which Mr. Codner had 
obtained with the Noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s government : Mr. 
Codner had only to announce the 
yround of his request for an audience, 
when an early hour was appointed ; a 
particular explanation of his purpose to 
benefit the colony of Newfoundland was 
patiently attended to; and the Noble 
Earl testified that the design met his 
full concurrence, by selecting for him- 


- self the situation of vice-patron to the 


society,to which he has since added a 
valuable donation of 30l.; and he dis- 
missed Mr. Codner, empowering bim 
to acquaint Lord Bathurst with the pat- 
ronage which he had given the society ; 
by which the mate concurrence of 
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his Lordship and of the colonial office 
was obtained ; and he could not but 
congratulate the meeting, that their lot 
was cast in a country, and under a gov- 
ernment, where the ministers only wan- 
ted to be informed that charity might 
be done, in order to do it.” 
Subscriptions will be received in 
London by "Messrs. Whitmore and Co., 
Lombard street; Messrs. Hatchard, 
Piccadilly ; Messrs. Seeley, Fleet 
* street; and Mr. J. Nisbet, Berner’s 
street: by Messrs. Sanders and Son, 
Exeter: Mr, W. Richardson, booksel- 
Jer, Bristol ; and by the Secretary, the 
Rev. T. Webster, Somerstown. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS TO THE 
BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

Ata special meeting of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, on thie 13th 
June, at which were present the Archbish- 

of Canterbury and Dublin: the Bishops 

ot London, St. David’s, Chester, Llandaff. 
Bristol, and Calcutta ; and a Jarge and highly 
respectable attendance of other members of 
the institution ; the Bishop of Bristol deliv- 
ered, in the name of the Society, a farewell 
address to the new Bishop of Calcutta, 
which has since been printed. His Lord- 
ship, in adverting to the plans of Bishop 
Middleton, particularly congratulated the 
Society on the improved state of the Euro- 
ans in India, and the rapid decay of the 
influence of the degrading institution of 
caste among the natives. ‘The following pas- 
sages from his Lordship’s address shew how 
warmly and justly the Society hail the ap- 
pointment of Bishop Heber to his important 
station, and exhibit a concise sketch of the 
Society’s proceedings and prospects in India. 

“ My. Lord—The Society for promoting 
Christiad Knowledge desire to offer to your 
Lordship their sincere congratulations upon 
your elevation to the Episcopal Sce of 
Calcutta. 

“* They derive from your appointment to 
this high office the certtiv assurance, that 
all the advantages which they have antici- 
pated from the formation*of a Church Es- 
tablishment in India, will be realized ; and 
that the various plans for the diffusion of 
true religion among its inhabitants, which 
have been so wisely laid and so auspiciously 
commenced by your lamented predecessor, 
will, under your superintendence and con- 
troul, advance with a steady and uninterrup- 
ted progress. They ground this assurance 
upon the rare union of intellectyal and mo- 
ral qualities which combine to form your 
character. They ground it upon the sted- 
fastness of purpose, with which, from the 
period of your admission into the ministry, 
you have exclusively dedicated your time 
and talents to the peculiar stndies of your 
sacred profession ; abandoning that human 
learning in which you had already shewn 
that you were capable of attaining the high- 

est excellence, and renouncing the certain 
prospect of literary fame. But, above all, 
they ground this assurance upon the signal 
f of self-devotion, which you have given 
y your acceptance of the episcopal office. 


With respect to any other individual, who 
had been placed at the head of the Church 
Establishment in India, a suspicion might 
have been entertained that some worldly de- 


sire, some feeling of ambition, mingled itself 


with the motives by which he was actuated ; 
but, in your case, such a suspicion would be 
destitute even of the semblance of truth: 
every enjoyment, which a_ well-regulated 
mind can derive from the possession of 
wealth, was placed within yoar reach : eve- 
ry avenue to professional distinction and 
dignity, if these had been the objects of your 
solicitude, lay open before you. What then 
was the motive which could incline you to 
quit your native land ?—to exchange the de- 
lights of home for a tedious voyage to dis- 
tant regions ?—to separate yourself from the 
friends with whom you had conversed from 
your earliest years ? What, but an ardent 
wish to become the instrument of good to 
others—a holy zeal in your Master’s service 
—a firm persuasion, that it was your bounden 
duty to submit yourself unreservedly to His 
disposal ; to shrink from no labour, which 
He might impose ; to count no sacrifice 
hard, which He might require ? 

“ Of the benefits, which will arise to the 
Indian Church from a spirit of self-devotion 
so pure and so disinterested, the Society 
feel that it is impossible to form an exaggera- 
ted estimate. 

“Nor has this act of self-devotion been 
the result of sudden impulse: it has been 
performed after serious reflection, and with 
an accurate knowledge of the difficulties by 
which your path will be obstructed. You 
have not engaged in this holy warfare with- 
out previously counting the cost. So deeply 
were you impressed with the responsibility 
which must attach to the episcopal office in 
India, that you hesitated to accept it. But, 
upon maturer deliberation, you felt that a 
call was made upon you—a call, to disobey 
which would argue a culpable distrust of the 
protection of Him who made it. You as:u- 
red yourself, that the requisite strength 
would be supplied by the same Almighty 

ower which imposed the burthen. Among 
the circumstances which have attended you 
recent appointment, the Society dwell upon 
this with peculiar satisfaction ; inasmuch as 
it furms a striking feature of resemblance 
between your Lordshipy and your lamented 
predecessor ; who, like you, orignally felt, 
and, like you, subsequently overcame, a re- 
Juctance to undertake the administration of 
the Indian diocese. 

_“ Before that accomplished prelate quitted 
his native shores, which he was, alas! desti- 
ned never to revisit, this Society, in a vale- 
dictory address, entreate¢ him to honour 
with his counténance and pretection their 
exertions for the propagation and mainte- 
nance of the Christian religion in the East. 
They stated their exertions to consist, in 
sending out missionaries—in procuring trans- 
lations, into the dialects of Hindostan, of 
the Scriptures and the Liturgy of our 
Church, and distributing them throughout 
the country—and in encouraging the erec- 
tion of Schools, for the instruction of chil- 
dren, as well of Europeans as of Natives. 
They further invited his attention to the for- 
mation of institutions in imitation of the Dio- 
cesan and District Committees, which had 
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about that period been established in differ- 
ent parts of England and Wales. 

“In the designs recommended to his notice 
by the Society, your lamented predecessor 
was pleased to promise his cordial co-opera- 
tion. Under his fostering care, Committees 
were formed in the three Presidencies and 
in Ceylon, from the labours of which the 
most beneficial results have arisen. The 
limits which the Society must prescribe to 
themselves in the present address, will not 
allow them to enter into a minute detail of 
their results: yet they cannot deny them- 
selves the gratification of particularly refer- 
ring to the re-establishment of the Vepery 
Mission Press, through the interposition of 
the Madras Committee ; a measure fraught 
with the most important benefits to the 
cause of the Gospel, since it supplies the 
means of diffusing through the whole of 
Southern India the word of knowledge and 
of life.” 

The Bishop of Calcutta, in his reply, 
stronglyyexpressed “ the settled purpose ot 
his mind” to devote his best talents ‘ to the 
great cause in which all our hearts are enga- 
ved, and for which is not our duty only, but 
our illustrious privilege, to labour.” His 
Lordship bas also pledged himself with 
equal animation to forward the excellent de- 
signs of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, particularly as respects their 
rising Mission College at Calcutta. Tothe 
Church Missionary Society, also, his Lord- 
ship has expressed his warm acknowledge- 
ment, tor the confidence reposed in him, b 
placing at his disposal the sum of 1000/. 
which had been voted by that Society for 
the college for the year 1822. He had rea- 
son to believe that the sum may be must ad- 
vantageously applied, in placing the printing 
depariment of the college on an efficient 
footing ; but, on his arrival at Calcuatia, he 
will confer on the best appropriation of this 
sum with the Society’s Corresponding Com- 
mittee. His Lordship ouieole approves of 
the principles on which the Society’s mis- 
sions in the East have been conducted, and 
has proceeded to his destination with the 
most cordial disposition te render them every 
assistance in his power. 


RELIGIOUS NECESSITIES OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

The blessed effects of the Bible Society, in 
binding together men of every name and na- 
tion in the ties of good will and brotherhood, 
are strikingly evinced in the following obser- 
vations, delivered at the last anniversary of 
the United States Bible Society, held at 
New-York, by a Spanish gentleman, Senor 
Vicente Rocafurte, a native of Peru. The 
speech is not less interesting, also, from the 
statements contained in it relative to the re- 
ligious necessities of South America, and 
the possibility of supplying them. Senor 
Rocafurte remarked : 

“Conscious as I am of the impossibility 
of expressing properly my* thoughts in the 
English language, | would. excuse myself 
from occupying a single moment of the time 
of this meeting ; but the love of my country, 
superior to any self-consideration, impels me 
to break silence, and ask your indulgence. 

“ Born in South America, near the Equa- 
tor, under the Spanish yoke and Inquisito- 
rial fanaticism, how gratifying is it for me to 
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meet here so many good Christians, the glory 
of America, and consolation of humanity ! 
My joy can be better understood than des- 
cribed. Where can there be an emotion 
more pure and exalted, than that which I 
experience at this moment; seeing myselt 
surrounded, for the first time in my life, by 
so many worthy supporters of religion, who, 
in spite of the apparent diversity in dress and 
worship, are all enlightened with the wisdom 
of the Bible, and united by the brotherly 
Jove of the Gospel? From this very difler- 
ence of opinions and sects, results a harmo- 
ny as admirable in the moral order as itis in 
the planetary system : andin the same man- 
ner as the different stars, at diflerent distan- 
ces, in submission to the same law of attrac- 
tion, revolve without interfe:ing, never alter- 
ing the calmness of the sky ; so Christians, 
subjected to the will of God as revealed in 
the Bible, meet one another with cheerful- 
ness. Animated by the benevolent Spirit ot 
the Gospel, they love their fellow-creatures, 
give up their passions, seek the road to 
heaven by a perfect self-denial ot their own 
concerns, and serve the true God of charity, 
extending by their good actions the sphere 
of human bappiness. ‘ 

“ This picture of virtue and religious tole- 
rance is only to be found in the United States 
of America, in Englaad, and among the na- 
tions which enjoy the benefit of free institu- 
tions; manifesting in the purest light, the 
perfect concord and union between Chris- 
tian morality, political liberty, and genuine 
principles ot legislation. 

“* This truth is extremely important for a 
South American, conseious of the noble 
struggle in which his countrymen aie enga- 
ged, to expel from their fruitful shores the 
monster of despotism ; and to extinguish 
for ever that monastic supersttion, the ene- 
my to every useful reform—that lever which 
shakes the earth, fixing in heaven its point 
of support ; which, in the name, and in be- 
half of religion, sacrificed to its avarice the 
innocent race of Peruvian Yneas, condem- 
ned to the stake the unfortunate Guatimozin, 
the last of the Mexican emperors, and es- 
tablished in unhappy America the sanguinary 
worship of Inquisitorial fanaticism. It is 
not enough to know that there is a perfect 
union between morality and legislation ; its 
application to the new governments of Ame- 
rica is indispensable. 

* To you, noble promoters of virtue, bene- 
factors of manki:d, directors of the ufstitu- 
tion of the Bible Society, to you belongs the 
fulfilment of that honourable task. Turn 
your eyes towards the rising nations of the 
South, and you will there observe a people 
worthy of your sympathies and of your pro- 
tection: they are fighting gloriously for inde- 
pendence and liberty; but, alas! liberty is 
not to be obtained without virtue, and vetue 
is not to be found but in the principles of the 
Bible. Those sacred books, without vote o: 
comment, are the true elements of social 
order. To promote virtue through the Gos- 
pel,is to fix on a solid basis the political lib- 
erty of America : it is to sow,for future gen- 
erations, the incorruptible seeds of peace 
and happiness: it is, in fine, to attain the 
great object of this Institution, as new as it 
is admirable. 

“In the rapture of my patriotic exultaticn 
for the morality apd liberty of my country, 1 
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would wish you might send, as on the wings 
of cherubim, thousands and thousands of 
Bibles and New Testaments to South Ame- 


rica—that you could immediately establish 
in Lima an Auxiliary Bible Society. I am 


convinced that it would prosper: the inhabi- 
tants of those happy climates are of mild dis- 
myn and sensible enough to compre- 
vend, in a short time, the great utility of 


this institution. The Spanish policy, guided 
by short-sighted bigotry, has y Senn rt 
till now, of the consolation of perusing those 
admirable maxims. Very few of the clergy 
even, have had an opportunity of reading the 
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Bible throughout ; but when they shall know 
the good efiect of the Bible, they will un- 
doubtedly form establishments, under the 
auspices of the Parent Society. Perhapsa 
great many patriots and enlightened minis- 
ters, giving up these prejudices, will recom- 
mend these sacred books ; and, giving the 
Bible to the people, they will repeat what 
the Lord call unto Joshua : ‘ This Book of 
the Law shall not depart out of thy mouth ; 
but thou shalt meditate therein day and 
night,¢«hat thou mayest observe to do accord- 
iug to all that is written therein.’”’ 


—— 


—~~ 


View of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 
Spaix.—The accounts from Spain 
during the month have been more than 
usually conflicting and uncertain. The 
Constitutionalists stiJl maintain that 
their cause is very far from desperate. 
Cadiz is stated to be well provisioned 
and in no danger of falling ; Barce- 
lona, Corunna, and the other chief 
garrison towns which have been be- 
sieged or invested, still hold out; a 
sortie from the Island of Leon is urged 
to have been successful in greatly dam- 
aging the French works; the war is 
maintained with vigour in Catalonia ; 
and, not Jeast of all, the French party, 
and the Regency themselves, are des- 
cribed as being in a state of constant 
altercation, unable to agree upon any 
impertant measure, and by their dis- 
putes giving time and opportunity for 
the cause of freedom to gain ground. 
On the other hand, the invading party 
have been strengthened, in addition to 
former defections from the Constitu- 
tional interest, by the defeat of Ballas- 
teros, and his subsequent submission ; 
the Duc d’Angouléme has advanced 
towards Seville; the government of 
Portugal, hitherto professedly in alli- 
ance with the cause of Spanish liberty, 
are now nnequivocally ranged amongst 
its opposers ; and there is no symptom 
of that rising spirit among the people 
which had been greatly calculated up- 
on at the commencement of the con- 
test. Under these circumstances, all 
parties are stated to be desirous of 
peace, and negociations for that pur- 
pose have been rumoured to be in pro- 
gress. That all parties stand in need 
of peace is abundantly clear ; but, in 
the present aspect of affairs, it seems 
difficult to conjecture how any thing 
like a sational and lasting peace can be 


secured. The Cortes, who have imait 
tained the constitutional cause with 
great spirit, can place little reliance 
upon any guarantee offered either by 
the Madrid regency or the French in- 
vaders ; and if they could, there is no- 
thing which has hitherto transpired to 
hold out a hope of a liberal basis of 
pacification being offered. ‘The appar- 
ent prospect for Spain, whatever party 
become’ triumphant, is, We fear, a pro- 
tracted civil war, till time and circum 
stances shall have healed the wounds 
which at present afflict that distracted 
country. 
Prossi1a.—The King of Prussia has 
at length bestowed upon his subjects 
the shadow at least of a representative 
government, by the establishment of 
provincial assemblies to be formed on 
the basis of landed property. The Pro- 
vincial Estates are to be the legal organ 
of the various subordinate estates of 
each province. The king will cause to 
be sent toeach of these assemblies, for 
discussion, those projects of laws which 
concern that particular province. So 
long as no general assembly is conven- 
ed, the king will also send to the provin- 
cial assemblies such general projects of 
laws as relate to changes in taxation, 
and the rights of persons and property. 
He will further receive from them pe- 
titions and remonstrances ; and will 
leave them to decide upon the commer- 
cial affairs of their respective provinces, 
subject to his approbation. It will, 
however, be wholly at his irresponsible 
discretion to sutnmon the Estates Gen- 
eral when he shall think it necessary : 
and should this seldom, or never, hap- 
pen, the provincial assemblies will have 
no means of intercourse, unity, or effec- 
tual remonstrance. Still, though the 
measure is thus, and in other ways, 
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very imperfect, we hail it as the begin- 
ning of a better system than that which 
has hitherto prevailed. The discus- 
sions in the assemblies, though they will 
be perhaps greatly shackled and unduly 
influenced, must gradually work new 
reformations, and enlighten the miids 
of the people, whom it sems to be the 
object of the allied Sovereigns on the 
continent to shroud in perpetual dark - 
ness, superstition, and servitude. 

Tourkey.—We have no precise facts 
of individually great importance to lay 
before our readers respecting the ad- 
vance of the cause of Greek freedom ; 
but the general tone of the communica- 
tions from that quarter is strongly in 
favour of it. The Turks have no 
victories to boast of, either by sea or 
jand ; and even this negative circum- 
stance is a powerful arguinent in sup- 
port of the insurgent interest. The 
Greeks, meanwhile, are strengthening 
themselves and exhausting their ene- 
mies ; and are acquiring that mutual 
good understanding and well-organized 
system which can scarcely fail of ren- 
dering them ultimately victorious. The 
differences between Turkey and Rus- 
sia remain unsettled, notwithstanding 
the earnest intervention of the British 
ambassador. 


DOMESTIC. 

The temporary political stagnation 
usually attendant upon the close of 
Parliament, presents no events or dis- 
cussions of a domestic nature which 
particularly call for notice. The daily 
journals are filled chiefly with the 1e- 
ports of provincial trials. Some of the 
Judges, we observe, have expressed 
great satisfaction at being now permit- 
ted by law to restrict pronouncing sen- 
tence of death to those cases alone in 
which it is intended to be carried into 
execution. The solemn effect and 
moral impression of these painful ex- 
ceptions have been greatly heightened 
by this wise regulation.—In conse- 
quence also of another recent Act, the 
nation has been spared the disgusting 
and barbarous ceremonies which have 
given so much public offence, in the 
case of suicides. The bodies of those 
fearfully presumptuous individuals, who 
rush uncalled to their awful account, 
may now be deposited privately in a 
burial ground, but not attended by the 
performance of those Christian rites, 
which are still justly confined by the 
Church to those who are supposed, in 
the judgment of charity, “to die in the 


Lord.” The alteration in the law 
merely sets aside “ the cross-road, the 
stake, and the mallet,” which punjshed 
the innocent survivors only, and not the 
suicide. The magistrates, and others, 
in many parts of the country are turn- 
ing their attention to several subjects of 
great public interest, particularly the 
improvement of prison Discipline. In 
some instances they have succeeded in 
suppressing unchartered fairs, and they 
are about to use their efforts to do so in 
others. In some places also they have 
effectually availed themselves of Mr. 
Martin’s bill to suppress bull-baiting, 
which had hitherto been permitted with 
impunity in some of our towns and vil- 
lages.—We might mention many othe: 
circumstances which, however slight 
individually considered, taken together 
prove we trust Uhac there is a spirit of 
improvement at work throughout the 
country, which will not rest ull all our 
laws and national customs become what 
religion, justice, and humanity require 
that they should be. 

The late assizes have witnessed, in 
almost every pait of the kingdom, a 
very diminished amount of offences: 
a circumstance which is attributed, 
with great appearance of reason, to the 
institution of the Tread-mill, and its 
happy effect in debarring from the 
commission of crime. In some coun- 
ties the calendar did not amount to 
half the number which it used to con- 
tain in former years; and as this reduc- 
tion has been most remarkable in situa 
tions where the tread-mill has been in 
most efficient operation, we are justified 
i assuming the beneficial tendency ot 
this excellent secondary punishment, 
the inventor of which deserves well of 
his country and of humanity at large. 

We were not aware when our Jas! 
number went to press that the Marriage 
Bill had passed. The following are its 
chief provisions.—Its operation com 
mences from the Ist of November en 
suing. It repeals 26th George IL. ce. 
33, and 4th George IV. c, 17, except su 
far as these Acts repeal former enact- 
ments. Banns are to be published 
three times in the usual form. If the 
parties reside in different parishes, the 
banns are to be published in both. The 
bishop, with the consent of the patron, 
may license any public chapel having 
a chapelry, for the marriage of inhabi- 
tants of that chapelry or extra-parochial 
place ; a conspicuous notice being pla- 
ced in the chapel that the chapel is 
licensed for that purpose, The chape |- 
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warden, or other officer, is to see that 
the legal forms are complied with ; and 
the chapel registry is to be kept similarly 
to that in churches. Banns are in eve- 
ry case to be published from a book 
provided for the purpose, and not from 
loose papers. The Clergy are not 
obliged to publish banns under seven 
days’ written notice, containing the 
names, abodes, and required residence 
of the parties. Banns are to be repub- 
lished if the marriage is not solemnized 
within three months. Licences shall 
be given only for giarriage in the parish 
in which one of the parties has resided 
fifteen days. If any person, giving his 
name and abode, enters a caveat, a li- 
cence shal] not be issued till the judge 
out of whose office the licence is to issue 
has examined the matter, or till the 
caveat is withdrawn. Extraparochial 
places shall belong, for the purposes of 
this Act, to the next adjoining parish 
or chapelry. For avoiding fraud and 
collusion in obtaining licences, one of 
the parties shall swear before the sur- 
rogate that he or she knows of no law- 
ful impediment ; that one of the parties 
has lived the fifteen days preceding 
within the parish where the marriage is 
to be solemnized ; and, where either of 
the parties is under age, and not a wid- 
ow or widower, that the persons requi- 
red to give consent have given it. The 
persons to give consent are—the father, 
if living ; or the guardians, or one of 
them, if the father is dead ; or the mo- 
ther, if unmarried, and there are no 
guardians ; if the mother is married, 
then the guardians appointed by the 
Court of Chancery. If the parties re- 
quired to give consent are beyond sea, 
or non compos mentis, then the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Keeper, Master of 
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the Rolls, or Vice-Chancellor, my, if 
the marriage is proper, give copbent. 
Licences remain in force only three 
months. None of the provisions of the 
Act affect special licences. Pet:ons 
solemnizing marriages without being in 
Holy Orders, or without licence> 
banns, or elsewhere than in a chutch 
or public chapel, shall be transpox ed 
for fourteen years ; and. marriages wil- 
fully contracted under any of these cir- 
cumstances shall be void. Where a 
valid marriage is solemnized contrary 
to this Act, by a false oath or fraud, 
and either party is under age, the de- 
linquent party forfeits all property ac- 
cruing from the marriage, which is to 
be secured, on the application of the 
non-consenting parent or guardian, to 
the innocent party and the children ; 
and if both the parties have offended, 
to the children, with such a life-interesi 
only to the offenders as the Court oi} 
Chancery may think reasonable. The 
parent or guardian must prove that he 
did not discover the marriage till with- 
in three months before his applicatiox. 
Information for the forfeiture of the 
property must be filed within a year u: 
the marriage. The actual residence 
the parties shall not be called in que. 
tion after they are married. There ar 
to be two witnesses to a marriage ; an 
the register is to be in the usual form 
False entries, forging, and destroyin: 
registers, are to be visited with fourteen 
years’ transportation. The Royal Fa- 
mily, Quakers, and Jews, are exemp- 
ted from the Act, which extends only 
to England. 

We may take another opportunity 
of commenting on some of these pro 
visions. 
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S.S.C.; A Constant Reaper; D. V.N.S.; R.S.; N. G.; B.R.; £. 
and Episcopvs, are under consideration. 


The Correspondents who have directed our attention to “ Briefs” and “ Religious Novels,” 


will find that both these subjects have been often noticed in our pages. 


We do not, how 


ever, say that we shall not notice them again, especially the latter. 
Correspondents who address their communioations otherwise than as directed on the Cove: 
To the Editor, at the Publisher's, postage paid, wust not complain if their inquiries are not 


noticed. 


We have received a threatening letter, signed Scotus, from Glasgow, in reference, we 
suppose, to our remarks on the subject of the Slave Trade and Slavery. We notice this 
epistle only for the purpose of assuring our readers, that, far from abating our remarks on 
this topic, we intend often and strongly to call their atteation to it. The writer may no! 
be aware of the severe visitation which the law would allot him, in case we saw fit to 


trace his letter to its source. 


We ave requested to state, that Mr. Martin intends to renew his Bill next session against 
Crucl Sports; and that there is reason to entertain hopes that his humane and persevering 
oe 


exertions will be successful. 
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